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to Use Ye’ WL Officer Candidates 


To Be Appointed in 1942 


Tinker Among 20 


| Flyers 


on of Aviation Cadet 
ts for bombardiers, 
and pilots in the Army 
rps through reduction of 
limit to 18 years, insti- 
of a uniform simplified 
| place of the previously 
M@ written examination or 
credits, and extension of 
ty to married men, was 
ted today by the War 
ent. 
® past, application for Avia- 
t Training was limited to 
pn 20 and 26 years of age. 
‘age limits provide for the 
of men between the ages 
26, inclusive. This applies 
to bombardiers, navigators 
who are the members of 
vy; but also to Air Corps 
| officers, who, as Aviation 
eive instruction in arma- 
gineering, communications, 
y and meteorology. 
d Men Accepted 
ion already in effect is the 
of eligibility to married 
Meretofore, only unmarried 
p received training as Avia- 
ts, but under the change 
med a married man is eligible 
g he submits, along with his 
for enlistment, a written 
his dependents have 
of Support. This re- 
fs @quaily to candidates 
training and for training 
und courses. 
“screening test” will be 
all applicants for aircrew 
-as bombardiers, navigators 
ots. There will be no exemp- 
tause of college credits 
| .The test, in which the ap- 
choose the correct answer 
possible answers given for 
tion, is designed to deter- 
applicant’s fitness to pursue 
y the courses of instruc- 
ir Corps training schools. 
| Size of AC Doubled 
the wide revisions in re- 
its approximately 2,000,000 
are expected to become 
for enlistment in the Army 


 mear 


iment for such training is 
#0 civilians and to the personnel 
| (See AC, Page 2) 





fmy Orders 


NT GENERAL’S DEPT. 


} Capt. David G., from 
Ohio, to New Orleans. 
wecond Lt. Stewart L., from 
Omas, Ky., to New Orleans. 

On, Second Lt. Robert H., jr., 
Ort Harrison. Ind., to New Or- 


Fort 


¥. Lt. Col. Frederick V., from 
m0 to Washington. 
apt. George R., from Oklahoma 
WKla.. to Tlusa, Okla. 
Maj. Robert C., Fort 
to Washington. 
Edward L., from Camp Polk, 
® Fort Sam Houston. 


B AIR CORPS 
wi. James F., from Washington 
Field, Calif. 
Lt. Col. Douglas W.. from 
on to Wright Field, Ohio. 
Y ORDERS, Page 14) 
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‘klers 


GREELEY, Alaska—Per- 
Motes and jibes, addressed to 
P Censor,” have enlivened the 

ling of the men who do 
ork at this outpost. But 
fen outcropping of letters 
in vile high school Span- 
mch and German, is be- 
4 distinct hindrance to the 
work, officials say. 
Unless a Greeley soldier 
te English, he has been 
ed not to write Choctaw. 
ble exception is Pvt. Lee 

Minnesota. He can write 

all right, but his mother 

ly Finnish.) 
of the Long epistles 
Helsinki of a job. 


National Weekly Newspaper For The United States Army 
a a Wasuincton, D. C. Jan.17, 1942 
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Raised in 


Brig. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker, 
air force in Hawaii following the 


Rank 


A promotion list giving the Army 15 new brigadier generals, 
and advancing five brigadiers to the rank of major general, was sent 
by the President to the Senate for confirmation this week. 


54, named to command the Army 
Pearl Harbor attack, was one of 


the five advanced to major general. 





Two of the brigadier generals nom-® 
inated for promotion to major gen- 
eral are now division commanders. 
They are Brig. Gen. Fred C. Wallace, 
54, who was graduated from West 
Point in 1910, and Brig. Gen. Fred L. 
Walker, also 54, who entered the 
Army from civil life in 1911. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
48, a graduate of West Point, 1915, 
was nominated for promotion to 
major general. 

The President also nominated Brig. 

Gen. Lorenzo D. Gasser, retired, a 
former deputy Chief of Staff, to be 
a Major General. General Gasser is 
the War Department representative 
with the Office of Civilian Defense. 
The list includes officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, the Reserve Corps and 
the Regular Army. 
@® The average ages of the four 
major generals is 52.5 years. General 
Gasser. isnot included, as he is a 
retired officer. Of the fifteen colonels 
nominated for promotion, several 
entered the Army through the First 
Training Camp, May to August, 1917. 
The average age of the group is 49. 
The youngest officers of the group 
are 45 years of age. 

The complete list of nominations 
follows: 


To be Temporary Major Generals: 
Brig. Gen. Lorenzo D. Gasser 
Brig. Gen. Fred C. Wallace 
Brig. Gen. Fred L. Walker 
Brig. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker 
Brig. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 


To be Temporary Brigadier Generals: 
Col. Redmond F. Kernan, Jr. 
Col. Maxwell A. O’Brien 
Col. Geoffrey Keyes 
Col. Paul W. Newgarden 
Col. William H. H. Morris 
Col. Willis H. Hale 
Col. Ira C. Eaker 
Col. Francis B. Mallon 
Col. Charles L. Bolte 
Col. Cornelius W. Wickersham 
Col. Robert S. Olds 
Col. John H. Hilldring 
Col. Charles W. Ryder 
Col. Roscoe B. Woodruff 
Col. Matthew B. Ridgway 





THE IDEA originated at Molf- 
fett Field, Calif., but is not ex- 
pected to bé confined to that 
post. 





Ex-Army Mess Sarge 
Named Advisor to QM 


An ex-Army mess sergeant and 
former president of the National 
Restaurant Association has been 
named civilian food adviser to the 
Quartermaster General, it was an- 
nounced this week by the War De- 
partment. The CFA is R. DeBlois 
Clark, of Cleveland. 

Clark will assist in organization 
and coordination of a new educa- 
tional and instructive program 
planned by the QM _ Subsistence 
Branch, which will engage leaders 
of the restaurant industry to train 
Army cooks, mess sergeants and 
mess officers. The new training pro- 
gram will extend to all posts, camps 
and stations and will supplement 
training already being given in more 
than 50 bakers’ and cooks’ schools. 





Organize Plays 

FORT HANCOCK, N, J.—The Fort 
Hancock Theatre Section is planning 
and organizing a program for the 
production of plays, musical com- 
edies, revues, minstrel shows and 
other like entertainment. This pro- 
gram aims to do shows, for the en- 
tertainment of men on this post, 
with talent right from the ranks. 





The Army strength will be 
more than doubled during 1942, 
Secretary of War Stimson an- 
nounced Thursday. Plans an- 
nounced called for increase from 
present strength, roughly 1,700,- 
000 men to a 1943 strength of 
3,600,000 men. 

The vast inétfease provides for 
doubling of mechanized units all 
along the line and is in keeping with 
the President’s vast procurement pro- 
gram which recently occupied the 
headlines with the largest production 
figures ever broached by a nation at 
war. 

Here are some of the figures which 
indicate the extent of the expansion 
for one year. 

1. Present Air Corps strength will 
be doubled. (See story above for 
what that means in the way of Air 
Corps opportunities.) 

2. Armored units will be doubled 
making ten divisions or more. 

3. Thirty-two new triangular divi- 














Strength Jumps tc 


sions, a large proportion of which 
will be motorized, are scheduled for 
organization. 

4. Antiaircraft, Engineering and 
Spcialized Units will be more than 
doubled. This means a large increase 
in Paratroops, Barrage Baloon units, 
Ski troops, etc. 

5. Fifty or more Military Police 
battalions will be adde@ to release 
a corresponding number of troops 
now engaged or scheduled to be en- 
gaged in duties allocated to the MPs. 

6. There will be a proportionate 
increase in the number of men as- 
signed to Replacement’ Training 
Centers to provide replacements in 
the expanding units and the new 
ones being activated. 

7. All sources of officers will 
expanded. This means larger ROTC 
classes, shorter officer training 
courses in West Point and six times 
as many officer candidates during 
1942 (See story above for full de- 
tails). A by-product of the increase 
in officer candidates will be a colos- 
sat increase in, the mumber of non- 


be 











An estimated 75,000 Army enlisted men of branches of service 
other than the Air Corps will win commissions this year out of 
90,000 who will be appointed to officer candidate schools, it was 
announced Thursday by Secretary of War Stimson. For those who 
have the qualifications, Secretary Stimson said, induction as a private 
will be merely the first step toward acquiring a commission in the 


Army of the United States. 


The enrollment in officer candidate 


schools will be multiplied by more than six. The stepping up of 
enlisted men to officer rank will be accompanied by a tremendously, 





Big Transport 
Gliders Arrive 


For the past nine months several 
manufacturing concerns have been 
hard at work designing and building 
large transport gliders for the Army 
Air Forces. 

The first of these motorless air- 
craft have been delivered to Wright 
Field, the Air Corps’ experimental 
station near Dayton, Ohio. 

Designed to carry air-borne infan- 
trymen with full fighting equipment 
or supplies of equal weight, these 
gliders have wing spans of over 80 
feet. Their size can be appreciated 
from ‘the fact that two large trailers, 
one for the wings and one for the 
fuselage, were required to transport 
each for delivery by road. 

As with all other new and experi- 
mental aircraft, these gliders will 
first be static tested to determine 
their strength and then flight tested 
to determine their airworthiness. 

While these tests are carried on, 
work continues at the manufacturing 
plants On even larger gliders. 


‘Horseheader’ in Cavalry 


FORT RILEY, Kan.—There’s much 
in a name if the case of Robert 
Lewis Cogsdill be considered. Pri- 
vate Cogsdill might well have known 
his military career would begin in 
the cavalry, at the country’s only 
cavalry replacement training center 
here, if he had heeded the prophetic 
name of his home town. It’s Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 


All Brains 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Nearly 90,000 
young men, many of them college 
graduates (and Phi Beta Kappas, 
too) have taken the prescribed 
I. Q. test in the Camp Grant Re- 
cruit Reception Center, but none 
ever attained a perfect score until 
Robert M. Egan, 22-year-old Chi- 
cago draftsman, came along last 
week. 

Egan, who scored a perfect 160 
points in the test, had no formal 
schooling following his graduation 
from De LaSalle high school on 
‘Chicago’s south side about four 
years ago. 








com ratings available. The new 
Army will provide for a number of 
non-coms in excess of the present 
strength of the Army. 


To house the new strength of the 
Army, nine new camps for 30,000 men 
each will be built plus five new tent 
camps in the continental United 
States alone. In addition, present 
camps and posts will be expanded to 
care for an additional 200,000 men. 
Other space will be provided by the 
transfer of divisions to posts outside 
the United States, that is, bases, de- 
partments, etc. 

Whereas in the beginning, high 
standards were set so as to secure 
the limited number of officers and to 
bring into service Reserve officers al- 


ready commissioned, the newly an- | 
of the Army 


nounced stepping up 
will necessarily lower standards and 
throw the commissioned ranks open 
to thousands of soldiers who never 
figured they had a chance. It will 
place a premium on rapid and effec- 
tive training of officers and will 
therefore spotlight officer trainers. 





“large number of new non-coms. 


Since the outbreak of war the 
Army has already greatly expanded 
its Officer Candidate Schools. In- 
augurated last July, the Officer Can- 
didate Schools started with a pro- 
gram that called for the annual 
training of about 10,000 applicants 
for commissions. In November this 
total was raised to 14,000. Under 
the present program a total of 90,- 
000 candidates will be given the op- 
portunity to try out for a commis- 
sion in one of these schools. 

Warrant officers and enlisted men 
of the active Army who have 
achieved a rating of 110 in the Gen- 
eral Classification test are eligible 
to apply for admission to an Of- 
ficer Candidate School after a mini- 
mum basic training period, which 
at present is four months with a 
replacement training ‘center, or if 
with a unit in the field, a total of 
six months’ service. 

Older Men Too 

Candidates will be commissioned 
as second lieutenants upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the course of 
three months. For the older men 
who qualify for commission under 
this system, the initial commission 
will be as second lieutenant, but it 
is intended that their promotion 
will be accelerated to a grade more 
in keeping with their ages, and 
qualifying them for duty with troops, 
provided of course that they dis- 
play the necessary qualities of lead- 
ership. 

Officer Candidates are appointed 
to: Infantry School; Field Artillery 
School; Coast Artillery School; 
Cavalry School; Engineer School; 
Signal Corps School; Ordnance 
School; Quartermaster School; Medi- 
cal Administrative School; Armored 
Force School; Chemical Warfare 
School; Finance School; and Ad- 
jutant General’s School. Candidates 
from the Air Corps are included in 
the Engineer, Ordnance, Signal 
Corps, and Quartermaster Schools. 
An Army Postal Service School was 
recently established*as a branch of 
the Adjutant General's School. 

In some arms and services, it is 
essential that the applicant have 
civilian technical education or ex- 
perience in order to master the 
subjects covered in the course, In 
others, while educational background 
is important, it is given less weight. 

Leadership Comes First 

Demonstrated qualities of leader- 
ship are stressed above all. These 
are determined both by the ap- 
plicant’s record in civil life and in 
the Army. 

Every man in the Army will have 
an opportunity to qualify for ad- 
mission to one of the Officer Candi- 
date Schools, and any young man 
not now in the Army who desires 
to seek a commission in the com- 
bat services can enlist and attend 
a replacement training center with 
the knowledge that at the end of 
his training he can compete with his 
fellows for an opportunity to attend 

(See 90,000, Page 15) 





Jappy Landings 
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Army’s Own °G-Men’ 
Uncover Spy Rings 


The Army is prepared to deal quickly with enemy agents in 
or cut of its ranks, the War Department revealed this week, 
through a Counter Intelligence Corps of its own. It is made up of 
officers and men recruited from other branches of the Army. In 
fact, only men already in the service are eligible for work in the 





Corps, by application through regular military channels. 


the} 





These are the “G-men” of 
military forces, and function as spe- 
cial agents in the detection and in- 
vestigation of espionage, sabotage, 
disloyalty, and general subversive 
activity wherever found in the Army. 

The organization was established 
in 1917 when the United States en- 
tered the World War, and was 
known as the Corps of Intelligence 
Police. Its agents served with suc- 
cess both at home and abroad. The 
Corps assisted in exposing many en- 
emy spies in France, and also in 
frustrating several attempts at sabo- 
tage against important installations 
of the A. E. F. ; 

The Counter Intelligence Corps is 
composed of officers and men whose 
education and professional experi- 
ence is such as to make them par- 
ticularly qualified for specialized 
duties. 

Potential members of the Corps 





Glen Miller Goes MBS, 
Changes Time of Show 


Glen Miller’s “Sunset Serenade,” 
one of radio’s most popular shows 
in the estimation of soldiers in train- 
ing camps, will hereafter be heard 
from each Saturday 5 to 6 p.m. over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
The shew was formerly heard over 
N. B. C. 

The Glen Miller organization last 
Fall dedicated one of its weekly 
broadcasts to. soldiers at Fort Jack- 
son and presented the post with 
fifty recordings of popular tunes, 





Dempsey Advises 

FORT HAMILTON, N. Y.—“You 
have to be champions in this biggest 
fight of them all,” Jack Dempsey 
told service men at Fort Hamilton, 
during a visit by the former world’s 
champion. Dempsey visited the Fort 
Hamilton YMCA as a guest of Ed 





Hutchinson, 


must at leasf have had basic mili- 
tary training and must stand a rigid 
analysis of their qualifications. Great 
care is taken in the selection of 
these individuals, and after transfer 
into the Corps, each agent is sent 
to an investigators‘ training school, 
established by the War Department, 
where the student pursues an in- 
tensive course of instruction in the 
most modern methods of counter in- 
telligence work, including finger- 
print recording, photography, in the 
use of technical equipment, explo- 
sives, jiujitsu, and other subjects. 

One of the many cases recently 
solved by agents of the Corps in- 
volved the comparative analysis of 
the handwriting of unidentified per- 
sons who had addressed communi- 
cations of a highly inflammatory 
and insulting nature to persons in 
authority. In investigating. the cases 
the agents uncovered an organiza- 
tion of subversive individuals whose 
connection with enemy activities 
was not previously known. 


New Iron Hats 
Mass Produced 


The new United States Army hel- 
met is now in mass production. Quan- 
tity deliveries were made in Decem- 
ber, and many of the new helmets 





have been turned over to _ the 
Quartermaster Corps for issue to 
troops. 


The new helmet, standardized for 
Army use in May 1941, will give the 
American soldier more protection, as 
it was designed to give more cover- 
age to the sides and back of the 
head, as well as the top. Another 
feature of the new helmet is a liner 


THE ONLY identical twin first 
sergeants in the U. S. Army 
are serving at Fort Knox, Ky., 
with the 155lst Medical Serv- 
ice Unit. They are John H. 
Davis and Scott H. Davis, who 
are so identical in appearance 
they are inclined to. give 
friends a looking-glass com- 
plex. John was just made first 
sergeant of the medical de- 
tachment of the 155lst Serv- 
ice Unit. Scott has been ‘top 
kick” of the cantonment hos- 
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Bermuda, Trinidad, 
West Indies, Newfoundlg 
and Greenland. He saw 
ill-fated transport ship, Gq 
sail from port an hour am 
half before it was torped 
off the coast of Greenlg 
Both recently married, ch 
ing brides who are grad 
nurses of the same Louis 
hospital; they were 
other's best man; and Johr 
or was it Scott—was mista of 1 
for his brother and showerediBee, Hi 
with rice. scent 








pital section of the 155lst 
since July 1. Solving the prob- 
lem of dressing alike by join- 
ing the Army in September, 
1935, Scott and John are 25 
years old, six feet tall. Except 
for brief periods’ they have 
been at this post with medical 
units for more than six years. 
The longest period they have 
been apart was from April to 
September while John was on 
medical duty with the Army 
Transport Service, hitting 
ports at Panama, Porto Rico, 
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Red Cross Shows Pics 
To Camp Polk Patients 


CAMP POLK, La.—Through the 
efforts of the local chapters of the 
American Red Cross, free recent mo- 
tion pictures are now shown: twice 
weekly at the Camp’ Polk hospital. 

Men of the 3rd Armored (Bayou 
Blitz) Division and other units sta- 
tioned here can, each Tuesday and 
Thursday nights, go to the hospital 


recreation hall for the entertainment. 
Tne recreation hall can be reached 
through indoor passages, a provision 





which fits under the steel body. This 
liner can be worn as a separate head- 
gear. 


that eliminates the necessity of re- 
; cuperating patients going “out in the 
| weather.” 





AC to Use 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of any component of the Army. An 
applicant must be in excellent health 
and have been a citizen of the 
United States for at least the ten- 


year period immediately preceding 
enlistment. 


Immediate enlistment and appoint- 
ment ‘as an Aviation Cadet is pos- 
sible under a revision of procedure 
and the establishment of an _ in- 
creased number of Cadet Examining 
Boards in each of the nine Corps 
Areas in the Nation. Application for 
information may be made to any 
United States Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion, to any Corps Area Headquarters 
or to the adjutant of any Army post 
or orjanization. Enlisted men who 
have’the qualifications can request 
tran@er to AC through channels. 

An applicant will be directed to 
the nearest Cadet Examining Board, 
to which he should take three letters 
of recommendation signed by citizens 


of established standing in his com- ; 


munity, and a birth certificate or 
other documentary evidence of date 
of birth. This procedure varies for 
-nlisted men who secure considera- 
aon, 

He will receive a physical exam- 
‘nation similar to that given to Re- 
serve Officers called to active duty, 
except that as a prospective flying 
officer he will be required to have 
natural “20/20 eyesight” and normal 
color perception. He will receive the 


18 Year Olds as Flyers 


proceedings for the purpose of de- 
termining whether he possesses the 
required moral and character qualifi- 
cations. 


You Get Your Answer at Once 


Whether the applicant has passed 
will be determined immediately by 
the Cadet Examing Board, and, if 
successful, the applicant will be en- 
listed at once, appointed an Avia- 
tion Cadet and sent to one of the 
three Air Corps Replacement Train- 
ing Centers. There he will receive a 
physical examination for flying duty 
and furthr tests to detrmine the type 
of training he is to receive. 

Under the old qualifications, which 
have been revised in order to fa- 
cilitate procurement of the thousands 
of flyers necessary to meet wartime 
requirements, applicants for aircrew 
training were required to take an 
Air Corps written examination or to 
have had two years of college. These 





reguirements are no longer in effect, 
and the simplified test now ready for 
| operation is open to any qualified 
| man regardless of formal education. 

The new tests do not emphasize 
detailed academic knowledge or 
| studies but are concerned with an 
| applicant’s proficiency and ability to 
comprehend subjects with which he 
wil be confronted in the training 
texts and rhanuals. The scope of the 
test is designed to determine the ap- 
plicant’s mechanical comprehension 
and his ability to understand me- 


simplified “screening test” and be | chanical aparatus and diagrams; his 


*xamined by the board in formal 





alertness to new developments in 
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science, aviation and military affairs 
and his judgment in practical situa- 
tions. 

Applicants for Aviation Cadet in- 
struction in ground courses of train- 
ing, however, must meet definite edu- 
cational requirements, although the 
physical requirements for this type 
of duty do not include passing the 
flight physical examination. 

Specialists Need Background 

Eligibility for armament training 
is extended to civilians, former Avia- 
tion Cadets now in ¢ivil life and to 
Aviation Cadets currently undergoing 
instruction, and preferably to men 
who have had training in engineer- 
ing or science, Aviation Cadetsa and 
former cadets must be recommended 
by the commanding officer of the Air 
Corps Training Detachment for such 
training by reason of mechanical 
aptitude, and may not have failed in 
any ground school subject. 

Candidates for engineering train- 
ing must have completed at least 
three years of engineering studies at 
an accredited college or university. 
For communications training, candi- 
dates must have completed either 
two full years of engineering studies 
or have had two years of college and 
hold an amateur radio license. 

Applicants for meteorological train- 
ing must be college graduates, or 
completing their senior year in col- 
lege, and Have specialized in sciences, 
engineering or similar teclinical sub- 
jects. They must. have satisfactorily 
completed thorough > courses in 
mathematics, including differential 
and integral calculus, and physics, 
including heat and thermal dynamics. 
Applications for hotographic training 
|are not being accepted at present, 
but applicants must have. at Jeast 
| three years of chemistry or geology 
} in an accredited college, and prefer- 
| ably have professional or consider- 
able amateur experience. 

For successful aircrew. candidates, 
flying training will last approxi- 
mately seven and a half months, 
during which time the Aviation 
Cadet will receive $75.00 per month, 
plus $1.00 per day subsistence. He 
also receives, at Government expense, 
lodging, necessary clothing, equip- 
ment, mdical care and a $10,000.00 
ment, medical care and a $10,000.00 
period of training. On assignment to 
active duty he may continue the 
policy by paying the premiums. 

Upon graduation the cadet receives 
an initial uniform allowance of 
$150.00 cash. On relief from active 
duty in the Air Corps Reserves, he 
receives $500.00 for each year of his 
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Packs Given Priority; : 
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Men Sleep on Floor 
FORT BELVOIR, Va.—This story should tickle the heart #2 °° 
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the Morale Office, and everybody from the state of Pennsylvan 
Not long ago, a lieutenant in the 1st Engineer Training Ba 
talion, who shall be nameless here, was making bed check shorth 
after taps had been sounded. He was followed by an alert CQ wil 


pad and pencil to record the names of soldiers missing from 
beds. 


Things went smoothly enough as an aisle on the ground foot 
was inspected and all the men were accounted for, but on the ret 
trip on the other side of the room it was discovered that half the 
beds, numbering an even dozen, were empty. 
Not really empty, though, for the lieutenant’s flash reveal 
that where tired soldiers should have lain, there rested instead ex 
traordinarily neat full field pack displays, perfect to the last com 
Upstairs a check revealed that all were present and accounted for 
and the lieutenant, his patience exhausted, shook one of the sleepen 
into a state of somnambulism. He demanded to know what w 
going on downstairs. 

The half-awakened soldier rubbed his eyes with his knu 
“Oh them, sir. Those guys, sir. They're sleeping on the flo 
They’re from Pennsylvania, sir!’ Further inquiries revealed th 
a full field inspection was on schedule for the next morning, 
the men had decided to sleep on the floor while their bunks 
given over to the packs. 

Downstairs again, the lieutenant and the CQ were simulta 
ously flashing on the lights and picking themselves off the floor 
out of the path of twelve wild men who thought that the 
signified reveille. 
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Engineers Take Over 


Six new District Engineer Offices 
have been established by the Corps 
of Engineers, it was announced by 
the War Department this week, in 
effecting the transfer of the former 
Construction Division, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. They are: 

Arlington, Va., under the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers; Atlanta, Ga., 
South Atlantic Division; Columbus, 
Ohio, Ohio River Division; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, South Pacific Division; 
San Antonio, Texas, Southwestern 
Division; Panama, C .Z., under the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. 


Consolidation of the activities of 
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MARIA KRAMER 
the QMC Construction Division and peesioent 
those of the Corps of Engineers has John tL. Horgon 
now been effected, following the e en. Mgr 





actual transfer of the entire Con- 
struction Division to the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers on December 
16, 1941, under the provisions of 


Guaranteed Immediate Delivery 
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Doing no civilian business. 
our stock pile is the result 
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John~ iy FIGURE in this 
‘ista wp of military men is Frank 
Oweted Bara, Hollywood director, at 
recent showing of Iceland 
se Command films at Army |. FORT KNOX, Ky.—“We were los-| Chillon and Dijon, declared the pres- 
M0) Washinat D.C. Left | ing the war before Dec. 7 (the day|ent defensive positions of Britain, 
BHQ, ashington, WV. v. : the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor),| France, and the United States re- 
ois right: Capt. R. W. Davis, | but now that we have begun to fight | sulted from their attempted appease- 
9 Assistant Signal Officer, and | we can win it,” Jay Allen, well-| ment of the dictator nations. There 
4 R. B. Moran, Signal Offi- | known foreign correspondent and lec-| were those, he said, who warned 
e GHO; Mr. Capra: Lt. Col turer, told an audience of officers} that the war in Spain, the stealthy 
J oes pra; 7e * | and their wives at a meeting of the | Japanese moves southward toward 
‘ E. eg a Fort Knox Woman's Club in the Post| the Indies, the Italian attack on 
HO; Capt. Sydney Bartlett, | School auditorium. Abyssinia, and the German acquisi- 
heart ¢ hotographic Section, War If we make Democracy a shining| tion of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
isyly t- and Maj. William light, he added, ‘we will also win| were the real beginnings of the war 
s parunent, S ). : : the peace. Europe’s conquered peo-|in the west, Their warnings, he as- 
ning Bat Nee, Public Relations Offi- ples are praying for our victory and | serted, were nullified by isolationist 
k short, GHO. Major Nee was for- |—once it is won—Democracy will|thinking that branded them war 
rly Public Relations Officer, | spread like wildfire on the continent, | mongering. 
CQ with C. Ar with head- | he, said. Allen argued the Democracies 
rom thei Newnger gy Ded " Allen, who was captured in occu-| brought the war on themselves by 
Mmorters at the Boston Army pied France in March, 1940, and spent | pouring money into Germany after 
ose. four months in the Nazi prisons of | the first World War and “crucifying 
und floor 
the retu M1400 10MUENO LLAMA AOU AH ALP NEA B D Fj l 
“i Wietorig rothers Donate Field 
Paley e 
“il Vignettes |lo Bowman Soldiers 
last comb 
a NM LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The personnel of Bowman Field will have 
PP DPT) m 
what Oe & ADVENT, JE. no excuses now about not having enough room to exercise, follow- 
SER. akc Coonh cdvelees ing the gift of 33 acres of land to the air base for this purpose. 
knuckledig school will be.informed with | The tract is a donation made by two patriotic bachelor brothers, 
the floom-the-minute happenings on the > . “ nage Kort, — > 
fronts, the public relations staff e deed wit is remark, “We are 
ealed easing, twice daily, concise and | too old, probably, to do any fighting, SOUR NOTE 
mal i war communiques. but we want to be of whatever as- 9 
unks We —- sistance we can to those who are|¢ 
ER DANS fighting.” Squeeze Play 
simul branch of the famous spoiling) The land, originally purchased by 
fl the Dapper Dans, is being or-| the brothers last August, for a real 
eo i by five enlisted men with an/| estate development, has been laid ot opu ar 
the lig sports promoting. off preliminary to subdivision. The 


Dapper Dans, organized in 
burgh by Al Abrams, sports edi- 
@ the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, 

organization that promotes 

sports events. The air school 

yen will follow this same policy, 
g athletic talent from the base. 
Ray Keyes is president, J. D. 
son vice-president, Mike Moses 
executive secretary, John I. 

ft secretary, and the writer is 
in the Victoria Dapper Dan 
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aerm. 
” Clifford S. Crain didn’t have 
} od time at a party he attended 
i other night. The food was great, 
Were pretty girls, but Pvt. 
1 still didn’t have a good time. 
the festivities were over the 
i private left with the 
mut made a strange request 
Pmostess before departing. He 
lM he might have all the novel- 
m Over—for “souvenirs.” 
hostess filled Crain’s arms 
S, whistles, paper hats, and 
ner notions used at the party. 
tn he was a good distance away 
the house Crain made a nice 


o his “souvenirs” and to the 
very of the other guests put a 
h to them. 
-- nm asked why he was doing 
YES Crain pulled an unburned nov- 
S m the promising bonfire and 
ass eee interrogator the trade 
Y TABLES Made in Japan. 
oad 
ter-squadron basketball tour- 
LE LAMPS tent win climax the cage season 
Victoria air base with either 
EMS Mth School Squadron or the 


hool Squadron reigning su- 
8nd possessor of the basket- 


O fads 


on the 


i> recreational pro- 
Aveawt T BPeounced »Lt. Evetrett Lin- 
ew ‘ aa furetae. {is @ round 
3 xO8 xing.” 


value of the tract was not disclosed 
in the contract, consideration for the 
lease being listed as “patriotic in- 
terest in the government and the 
welfare of the United States.” 

In signing the lease, which gave 
the land for the duration of the 
war Irvine Kort, a short quip-crack- 
ing horse breeder, told Col. Geo. P. 
Johnson, Bowman Field Commander, 
that, “You can take over my farm 
for your bombers, too, if you need 
it,” and ‘then looked around and 
smiled as his quiet elder brother, 
“Mr. Abe” local business man, at- 
tached his signature. 

The land, fronting 1128 feet on 
Taylorsville Road, will be used for 
an athletic field, Colonel Johnson 
said, in connection with the Army's 
expanded athletic program, calling 
for three hours of strenuous exercise 
weekly. 

“This additional room is sorely 
needed here and the War Depart- 
ment deeply appreciates your gener- 
osity,” the commander said. “I hope 
it serves as an example for other 
citizens.” 

With clement weather, the ground 
will be divided into baseball dia- 
monds, volley ball courts, mass ex- 
ercise areas and parade grounds. The 
program will be under the direction 
of Lt. J. J. HuddYeston, athletic and 
recreation officer. 


WITH THE 43RD DIVISION.—A 
terse warning was posted on the bul- 
letin board of a headquarters com- 
pany in a Vermont regiment of the 
43d Division. 

It read: “If we so much as hear a 
peep out of that grind-organ tomor- 
row night, you will find yourself 
floating in the middle of the lake 
with your squeeze-box for a coffin 
and St. Peter playing the overture. 
Signed: The Mad Medics.” (A skull 
and crossbones decorated the warn- 
ing.) 

The threat was directed at Tech. 
Sgt. Winfred H. Dunham, an aspir- 
ing organist in a certain tent which 
houses a portable, foot-pump organ 
with a colorful military history. Al- 
though the men joke about the music 
which comes from the antiquated 
organ, they regard the instrument 
with esteem. 

The “squeeze-box,” a gift to the 
company in 1910, has seen service at 
the Mexican Border, overseas in 
France and “we're taking it to Tok- 
yo,” announces First Sgt. Lowell A. 
Wyckoff, an ex-marine who has had 
three years of foreign service in the 
Orient. 





Trouping ‘Trick Shot’ 
Just 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Benjamin 
Franklin, 50, a veteran of the last 
| war and known to theater audiences 
|throughout the country as a rifle 
| and pistol expert, has reenlisted in 
the Army and is_now at Camp Upton 
awaiting assignment to a permanent 
station. 

**Franklin began his trick shooting 
career, which ultimately led him to 


Another Trooper 





soldiering, when he was 14, and his 
act with Ruby Royce, “Trifles with 
Rifles in Class and Speeed,” played 
nearly every large theater from the 
Palace in New York to the Orpheum 
in Los Angeles. 

Franklin spent nine years in the 
Cavalry, served in France through- 
out the last war with the 7th Cav- 
alry Regiment and served after the 
war with the 17th Cavalry as a Sta- 
ble sergeant in Hawaii. He hopes 
to be reassigned to the cavalry now, 





either horses or mechanized, he said. 





“Conquered Pray for U.S. Victory’ 


the German Republic,” paving the 


way for the rise of Hitlerism. “By 
doing so,” he said, “we lost the 
peace. We cannot afford to lose an- 


other one.” Allen termed French in- 
dustrialists, labor leaders and poli- 
ticians the real fifth columnists in 


France, declaring they “sold France 
short” to protect their investments 
in the path of the Germany Army. 

Britain’s late Prime Minister 
Chamberlain lost his war, Allen said, 
and only Dunkirk saved the British 
Isles. The United States he added, 
“was in up to the hilt” in Cham- 
berlain’s appeasement policy and con- 
tributed greatly to the fall of 
France. 


Discussing his experiences while a 
captive of the Nazis, Allen said he 
was not abused by his captors be- 
because they did not care to risk an- 
tagonizing the U. S. State Depart- 
ment at the time. However, he said, 
other prisoners were beaten unmerci- 
fully. On 17 of the 21 days he spent 
in Dijon prison, Allen said, he was 
awakened by the crack of firing 
squad guns. 


On April 21, 1941, Allen related, a 
Nazi SS interrogator charged him, 
“Confess that you are an agent of 
Churchill and Stalin.” This at a 
time when. Hitler was still making 
gestures of friendship to Moscow. 

Allen and a United Press writer 
held in another German prison were 
released after the United States had 
arrested two Nazi writers in this 
country and arranged a trade with 
Berlin. 


37th Plans Air Raid, 
Blackout Training 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Possibili- 
ties of enemy planes swarming over 
Shelby are quite remote—but should 
that occur the attackers would be 
met with a blanket of steel-coated 
welcoming cards. 

Maj. Gen. Robert S, Beightler, 
commanding the 37th Division, has 
announced a training program for 
precautions against-air raids. The 
plan calls for holding alerts and 
blackouts from time to time. The 
training is divided into three major 
phases, including fire prevention 
and demolition squads trained for 
immediate action, disposition of 
troops to insure their greatest pro- 
tection and the bringing into play 
of a protective mass of fire power 





Radio Talks 
Initiated by 
Fort Bragg 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.— The 


Army’s new educational program, 
designed to acquaint the Ameri- 
can soldier with the political and 
military methods of the Axis. 
was initiated here Monday with 
the first of the series of 15 lectures 
“aired” for enlisted men of this post 


by Station WFNC, in nearby Fay- 
etteville. 


The Radio Production Section, 
Public Relations Office, supervises 
the broadcasting production. 

The use of radio for this purpose 
is an experiment in teaching effi- 
ciency. The customary procedure in 
Army camps throughout the nation 
will be to have an officer address 
groups of about 200 men for a 50- 
minute period, followed by ten min- 
utes of directed group discussion. 
At Bragg, the program will substi- 
tute one concise, 30-minute radio ad- 
dress for some 300 different on-the- 
spot lectures. This will leave an- 
other 30 minutes for map-talks and 
group discussions. Not only will 
much time be saved for discussion, 
but the potenital saving in officer- 
time spent in preparing lectures will 
be tremendous. 


In order to organize the Army’s 
educational program, Col. Herman 
Beukema, professor of economics, 
government and history at the U. S. 
Military Academy, was called to 
Washington by the War Department 
on temporary duty for several weeks. 

The course will be amplified by 
the appearance at Army camps of 
outstanding civilian speakers. Among 
these are Arnold Whitridge of Yale 
University, Bruce Hopper of Har- 
vard, Douglas G. Haring of Syra- 
cuse, Earl Cruikshank of Vanderbilt, 
Frank Graham, President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefannsson, explorer, Tyler 
Dennet, foreign expert and former 
President of Williams College, Her- 
bert Agar, Raymond Clapper, Han- 
son W. Baldwin, Edgar Mowrer, and 
Carl Crow. 

Experimental lectures already 
given in General Lear’s Second Army 
indicate that the American soldier 
is greatly interested in the events 
leading up to the present war and 
has a great desire to learn about his 
enemies. The soldiers who have 
heard these talks have requested 
more of them. 

For the interpretation of current 
developments by company officers, a 
routine of the Army program hence- 
forth, maps have been installed in 
the soldiers’ day rooms, and signifi- 
cant fluctuations of the war through- 
out the world will be charted on 
them. 

The basic material for the intro- 
ductory lectures has been prepared 
by the instructors of economics, his- 
tory and government at the U. S. 
Military Academy, the Institute of 
Advanced Studies at Princeton and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

At Fort Bragg, however, the lec- 
tures are being rewritten by the ra- 
dio production staff to‘assume prope! 
radio consumption of the themes em 
bodied therein. 
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Another Legend in the Making 


There is a maxim among poker players to the effect that the 
test of a good player is how he plays the bad hands. Anyone 
can win when he has the cards. This would seem to apply to the 
army of General Douglas MacArthur, now, backs to the Corregidor 
wall, standing off for the present the hordes of well equipped Japs 
who have already overrun most of Luzon in the Philippines. 


On the Bataan peninsula, there appears to be a legend in the 
making which may well match the feat of the Marines already 
chalked up at Wake Island. The Marines fought nobly as befits 
Americans and Marines. The tiny force made the Japs pay through 
the nose for the narrow horseshoe of sand which they coveted. The 
small number of Marines involved naturally augmented the effect 
of the gallant defense on the imagination of the American nation. 
The Army forces at Luzon are more numerous, but they are on 
no more equal footing. 


It is unfortunate that the exigencies of war have not permitted 
so far any great amount of stories about individual heroism among 
the beleaguered troops of Bataan peninsula. There must be hun- 
dreds of cases where Filipino and American soldiers in the ranks 
have displayed as heroic a spirit as have the officer heroes of more 
spectacular exploits, as fine a disregard for personal safety. Per- 
haps when the grim and immediate job is over, some of these 
stories may find their way into periodicals to be collected later as 
part of the history of individual heroism by which the progress of 
a great nation is measured. Some deeds will be lost in the confu- 
sion of battle, will be known only to the heroes themselves. 

No one who knows the Army and its time honored traditions 
of courage doubts that when all the stories of the battle for Luzon 
are in, there will emerge from the details another grand picture 
of brave men who played well the hand dealt them, who did what 
American soldiers may with what they have in hand. In every 
weSl-fought battle regardless of the immediate result there are the 
seeds of eventual victory. It will be so with Luzon. 


Collecting 10,000,000 Books 


The USO, the American Red Cross and the American Library 
Association are in the midst of a great campaign to collect 10,- 
000,000 books for soldiers to read. Soldiers like to read books and 
an ample supply of reading material is certainly a powerful morale 
factor. Therefore, the campaign is a laudable one and one in which 
all soldier readers will be interested. 

The quota of New York City alone is 2,000,000 books and they 
are rolling in at a fine rate. Undoubtedly the representatives of the 
American Library association will be specialists on what soldiers 
like to read, but it might serve a constructive purpose to mention 
a little experience from a former company commander of a CCC 
camp. 

The man said that while he was in command of a CCC com- 
pany in an isolated location, he hit upon the idea of getting citizens 
of nearby towns to give him the books they could spare for en- 
rollees to read. He said everyone was happy to help out and that 
in a short time he had 6000 books. They represented every kind 
of book imaginable, some of them objectionable, and that he had 
a hard time going through the mass in order to eliminate those 
not wanted. 

He had to send his truck to pick up the books and that was 
quite a chore. 

When he eventually had the books assembled on the shelves, 
he found that most.of the fiction books, for which there is the 
heaviest demand among enrollees and probably among soldiers, 
were very old and that the favorites of the soldiers were missing, 
they also being the favorites of the contributors. He found that 
most of the technical books contributed were outdated and there- 
fore of little appeal. 

He said if he had it to do over again, he would try to get the 
railroads to let him put a box with appropriate sign in the nearest 
metropolitan station. Many of the traveling public, he said, buy a 
book for the trip and do not at all mind giving it away at the 
trip’s end. The yield of readable books, he thought, would be small, 
but the quality superb. The handling difficulties would be very 
om’ indeed. 
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**Reason to be Proud...’’ 
Dear Maee: 


Sorry I have been so rushed that 
I haven't found time to answer your 
recent nice letter. I really haven't 
time now to write the kind of letter 
I would want to, but receipt of the 
enclosed letter from Admiral H. M. 
Bemis makes it necessary to find 
some means whereby the non-com- 
missioned officers concerned may re- 
ceive this news of appreciation. 

Hence, I am sending you Admiral 
Bemis’ ietter and leave it to you 
whether to publish it in your col- 
umns where the men concerned may 
read it and where it may cause 
others to emulate them. 

I am sure Admiral Bemis would 
have no objeetion to such dissemi- 
nation of news. 

Hope you are well and continue 
successful in keeping up the morale 
of the enlisted men. 

George Grunert, 
Major General, U. S. Army 

VI Army Corps 

Providence, R. I. 





Things Look 
More Promising 


\ 
noon! 


For Army’s 
Soldier Artists 





| the some seventy-odd Army non- 





Since Army Times first began dis- 
cussing the problem of finding a 
proper outlet@for soldier artists, a 
great deal has been done by both 
the Army and outsiders to help out 
in the solution of it. We have run 
a number of pictures by muralists, 
vortraitists and other types of art- 
ists; exhibits have been held, nota- 
bly the one promoted by Fort Cus- 
ter and the great soldier-artist show 
held at New York. 

At the time we made a study of 
the problem, we discovered that the 
most promising artist outlet within 
the Army is the public relations of- 
fice. (Other outlets were medical 

rt for specialized artists; the Sig- 

al rps which is as yet prospec- 
" ae. and ‘the ting service, 

Sich has so many big nanie artists 

ailable to do free work ‘that ‘there 





is still little chance for the rank and 
file of soldier artists. 

Last week, a promising develop- 
ment occurred. GHQ, Army War 
College, received Artist - Corporal 
James A. Ernst for fulltime duty at 
GHQ Public Relations. Corporal 
Ernst is a good artist, as readers 
of Army Times will remember. 
Some of his drawings have been pub- 
lished in previous issues of the sol- 
dier newspaper,, one more appears 
in this issue, page 16. He is a mem- 


ber of the 39th Infantry, Fort 
Bragg, N. C., where he had been 
working in the public relations 
office. 


Corporal Ernst is a good delinea- 
tor of action and if things go well, 
he may ‘have a chance to record 
some Army action ‘if the field. 
Regardless of how it comes out, 





Dear Grunert: 
The appearance and conduct of 


commissioned officers on board this 
vessel has been so outstanding that 
I take pleasure in bringing the 


Special to Army Times 


in the service today.” 


been classified. 


Classify Officers 
In Wheeler Test R 


Heretofore officers of the United States Army have 








By Pfc Robert Wilson 
CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—A brand new personnel systell 
Army officers, a system similar to the one now being 
enlisted men, was initiated here this week by 1st Lt. C. D. 
man, Wheeler’s classification officer, 
office of Brig. Gen. A. R. Emery, camp commander. 
Lieutenant Leatherman’s system, which he has agreed t 
as an experiment for Dr. Walter Van Dyke Bingham, chief 
chologist for the Army, is the first ever devised to be used i 
classification of the Army’s officer personnel. 
Every officer on the post will take the Army General ¢ 
fication test and both the Mechanical and Clerical Aptitude 
Each will submit to a personal interview which will be gi 
learn the officer’s civilian qualifications and military backg 
“If the tests prove successful here at Wheeler,” 
Leatherman said, “the system may be used to classify every‘ 





matter to your attention. 

Their bearing, the smartness of 
their uniforms and the manner in 
which they have conducted them- 
selves have been the subject of many 
flattering comments from both the 
civilian and naval personnel on 





the GHQ experiment with Ernst is 
one to watch. It may be the begin- 
ning of developments of interest to 
every promising artist in the Army. 


Radio Plan for Bases 


Soldiers in the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific bases may soon get a break 
so far as entertainment is con- 
cerned. Negotiations are under way 
with the Red, White and Blue Net- 
work stations to secure 15 and 30 
minute transcribed programs which 
may be shipped to the base com- 
mands for use with public address 
systems or short range radio setups. 

The plan, brainchild of Captain 
Gordon Hittenmark, Radio Section 
of the Morale Branch, is as yet just 
an idea, but it appears to be work- 


nouncement about it will be in or- 
der in a month or so. Morale offi- 
cers in the bases will be interested, 
because reception in some of them 
is often bad and such transcribed 
programs can be used to fill in the 
spots when reception is bad. If the 
transcriptions are specially good, 
some of them may crowd regular 
programs off the air around the base. 

Undoubtedly some of the bases will 
follow the action taken in Panama 
where isolated jungle commands are 
entertained by their own _ short 
range network established by Sat. 
Clay Doster, Station PCAN (Panama 
Coast Artillery News). Doster, 
founder and until recently editor 
of the colorful organ of the Jungle- 
men (Panama Coast Artillery), 
worked ou the idea for General Jar- 
man, when Jarman was Chief of the 











able and the chances are some an- 


Jarman Junglemen in Panama. 





board. The Army has reas 
proud of them. 
H, M 


S. S. President Coolidge : 
At Sea 


Maudie 
Sirs: 
Congratulations on the # 
Army Times did with the 
Allen story of January 3 whid 
released through this office. 
It's a tribute to Mrs. Allen's 
larity on the post that our ©? 
the issue quickly disap 
would appreciate your oblig 
with a few more copies of th 
containing the story. 
CAPT. JAMES E. 8 
Public Relations ¥ 
Ft. Adams, R. I. 
———e— wd 
Largest Class Begins 
FORT RILEY, Kan.—The 
officers’ 
last World War—200 enli 
began a_ three-month 
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GTON FIELD, Tex.—This air base received its first 
y aviation cadet from war-battered Wake Island this week. 
jer W. Bussell, formerly of Huntington, W. Va., and more 
“iy from Wake, Pearl Harbor and Hickam Field. He left 
on the last boat out, just a few days before the attack, and 
ned of the war while on the high seas. At first he couldn’t 





that war had actually begun, 
wm his boat docked at Pearl 
for the night he was con- 








’ 






June Bussell applied for ap- 
nt as an-aviation cadet, but 
his application was accepted 
4 a job as material inspec- 
a naval supply company, and 
to the little Pacific isle. 
r arrival he was ordered 
to Ellington Field“to begin 
tion as a bombardier. The in- 
7000 miles made that_im- 
so he wired the War De- 
nt. Novembet 27 he received 
r ordering him to report 
am Field to be sworn in as 

























Wake on November 30, on 
the last Navy boat to sail 
the isle, and arrived at Pearl 
two days after the first at- 
From Pearl Harbor he went 
Field and reported to the 
nding officer. 
i was immediately assigned 
duty helping to direct salvage 
A good soldier, he would say 
of the activities at Hickam, 
than the fact that he thought 
went through one air raid. He 
sure about that, because he 
in bed at that time, and after 
spent several sleepless days 
ts he was too tired to watch 
tivities, so he slept through 
attack. 
boat that Bussell was on when 
left Wake was attacked by Japan- 
sircraft. Two of these craft never 
ned to their base. The pilot of 
rammed his plane into the deck 
yessel after catching fire, and 
other was brought down by the 
guns, Little damage was done 
the boat, according to Bussell. 
B-year-old cadet was aboard 
» steaming toward Pearl Harbor 


t. Belvoir Pvt. 
rites March, 
jms Firlough 


ORT BELVOIR, Va.—A master’s 
in music from Columbia uni- 
in New York City has earned 
dends for Pvt. Saul Novack of 
D, lst Engineer Training Bat- 










































contest for the best Engineer 
thing song, sponsored by the En- 
Replacement Training Cen- 
was the means whereby Private 
ck earned the dividends. His 
position, “Builders of Democ- 
,” was adjudged the best song 


Ru 


when news of the attack was flashed 
over the radio. There was argument 
among several of the passengers as 
to whether realistic war games were 
being carried on or it was the real 
thing. Bussell bet and lost $25 for 
his opinion that it wasn’t war. 


“After I was convinced that we 
were really in war,” said Bussell, 
“I naturally was worried about my 
friends over on Wake.” 


“The Marines on Wake were a 
swell bunch of men,” he says, “and 
in the three months that I was over 
there I never saw or heard of even 
one fight or a disturbance of any 
kind.” 

Bussell left Hickam Field on the 
26th of December, after spending 
more than two weeks at the field 
and losing more than 15 pounds 
through lack of sleep and rest. 

As a souvenir of his days at Hick- 
am Field, Bussell carries with him 
one of the 25-calibre machine gun 
bullets now being used by the Japan- 
ese. He says that he wants to get 
through his bombardier course as 
rapidly as possible and return the 
missile to its owners—with interest. 
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ington Cadet Got Off Wake Island Just in Time 


HERE’S Ellington Field Aviation Cadet Roger W. Bussell pointing out what was “home, sweet 
home” to him a little more than a month ago. His finger’s on Wake Island, which he left on 
the last boat out to report to Hickam Field to be sworn in as an aviation cadet. Bussell’s Elling- 
ton's first veteran of the war, and he say's’ he’s anxious to finish his course as a bombardier 
and return to duty, in the Pacific. 





—AT Photo by PRO, Ellington 





By CAPT. ROGER M. PAGE, JR. 

FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Groups of real all- 
Americans, deeply imbued with that same bound- 
ing spirit of loyalty and devotion to their 
country as has been passed down from one 
generation to another, began assembling in nine 
different armories extending over the state from 
the hills of the Piedmont section, through the 
Pee Dee, and down to the flat coastal marshes, 
all dressed in khaki. Each man was proud of 
the privilege to be wearing that khaki, although 
each man knew that certain necessary sacri- 
fices on his part would be made and that certain 
hardships would be forthcoming. 

But his heart was swelling with pride, for his 
father before him had worn a uniform, and his 
grandfathers and their fathers—all at a time 
when their country needed them. And now 
these young sons had received a call to serve 
under arms for the country each loved dearly. 

It was cold on that morning of January 13, 
1941, as these men who, up until that time, had 
been members of the 263rd Coast Artillery, 
South Carolina National Guard, scurried about 
their armories getting their units in order for 
induction into the service of the Army of the 
United States. But the chilling winds seemed 
to stiffen their determination and spirit to do 
a worthwhile job. 

That was 365 days ago. And the past year of 
achievements makes it quite evident that there 
has been no “goldbricking” on the part of these 
young men. It has been a busy twelve months 
of rigid training; soldiering according to strict 
regulations, and conscientious and close cooper- 
ative work on the part of officers and men 
alike. Their spirit did not die; nor did their 
determination waver. 

One of the Best 


Today, these same groups of stout-hearted 
men, under the leadership and g::‘dance of Col. 
Claud C. Smith, have emerged as one of the 
most outstanding regiments of trained soldiers 
in the Army judging from the ratings given the 





263rd by higher authorities from time to time. 

The records made by the firing batteries on 
target practices using service. ammunition is 
the “proof of the-puddings”! Four of the six 
batteries were given an excellent rating—the 
highest rating obtainable in Coast Artillery by 
the War Department. Battery A, one of the 
units so honored, secured the highest score and 
topped by 3.4 points the previous year’s record 
of any U. S. Army battery firing 155-mm guns. 
This signal honor was achieved throug the close 
coordination and cooperation of every man in 
the battery, each of which knew his particular 
job well and performed it like a veteran. The 
remaining two batteries were given “very good” 
ratings. 

Likewise, in each of the general inspections 
made by higher authorities the 263rd regiment 
brought credit to itself by being rated either 
“excellent” or “superior” in every respect. At 
no time has a single factor requiring a rating 
by an inspecting officer received other than 
these marks, and after the last general inspec- 
tion by the Third Army inspector general, he 
directed letters of commendation to 81 pri- 
vates praising their general appearance and 
military bearing. 

The morale of the regiment, maintained at 
an unusually high point at all times under Lt. 
Col. Frank H. Barnwell, executive and morale 
officer, has always been a source of delight to and 
commendation from inspecting officers. But as 
high as it was, it reached a new peak last 
month when the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
made known. Several men. who were on fur- 
lough at this dark moment returned to duty as 
quickly as they could get back with the same 
attitude which has characterized them during 
the entire time they have been in training— 
desiring to be on hand to do their part on any 
job assigned them. Some who had previously 
been dsicharged under the over-age law sent 
letters asking for information on rejoining the 
regiment. 


263rd FA Ends First Year of Active Duty 


But it hasn’t been “all work and no play” 
for the men who wear the insignia of the 263rd 
Regiment! A boxing program brought the cheers 
and jeers of the soldiers as fists flew faster 
than the present Nazi retreat on the Russian 
front. A baseball program was inaugurated in 
the summer months with a majority of the men 
composing the Post team—a member of the 
City League—being members of this regiment. 
Dancing, swimming, golf, and fishing during 
the summer months afforded relaxation and 
recreation. 

In the early fall a regimental soft ball tour- 
nament was arranged with Battery D emerg- 
ing not only as the regimental champions but 
also the rulers of the Post in this sport. 

Proving that they were just as good on a 
target as they were on a rabbit hunt, these 
South Carolina boys took most of the honors 
at the annual Fort Moultrie Turkey Shoot 
Thanksgiving Day, collecting 30 of the 38 tur- 
keys offered. 

A majority of the officers of the regiment 
have attended various service schools during 
the past year, mostly at the Coast Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Va., and the unit has 
been called on to furnish officer instructors 
at other stations. The enlisted men have also 
received their part of schooling in the latest 
methods developed by the Army, either here or 
at other posts. And, partly as a result of this 
increased knowledge on their part, many promo- 
tions have been made in the ranks and in the 
commissioned personnel since the 263rd has 
been stationed at Fort Moultrie. 

It has been a busy year for the former South 
Carolina guardsmen, who were called into fed- 
eral service for 12 months in Uncle Sam’s Army, 
and except for Japan’s unwarranted attack on 
the Hawaiian Islands on Dacamber 7, a large 
number of the regiment’s soldiers would be 
packing bags today in preparation for a return 
home. But that afternoon, all .thoughts and 
desires of those men who had hoped for dis- 
charges were forgotten. The nation was at war. 





“America My Own.” When it was 
pregented at Stinson Lake, N. H., it 


GRANT GUARD GRATEFUL 





was greeted with wide critical ac- 
claim and likened to the famous 
“Ballad for Americans,” written by 
John LaTouche and introduced over 
the air by the eminent American 


Indian Sets Style for Winter Dress 





baritone, Paul Robeson. 















SyStEM bred in the competition, which 
ing ied with it a first prize of ten 
so Ds in cash and a ten-day fur- 
nced bye 
ate Novack hails from Brook- 
and besides having a master’s 
greed wiree, he was studying for his Ph.D. 
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used fogy. He was a member of the 
Department of the City Col- 
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; be ing only, way he can sleep since we got back from 
Word) thet overt TaQ@Neuvers.” 





CAMP GRANT, Ill—Walking a 
guard post in 'way-below-zero tem- 
peratures disturbs Pvt. George 
Hackey of Co. A, 32nd Battalion, very 
little. 

An Indian chief of a Chippewa 
tribe on Nett Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion in Minnesota, Hackey learned 
tricks of keeping warm while serving 





as a guide on the reservation in the 
Winter time. 

A guard’s ears, face and feet take 
the most punishment when he is 
walking post, but Hackey knows how 
to keep warm. And, incidentally, the 
other soldiers in his company are 
taking hints from the master and 
dressingly accordingly. 





New Army Educational Program 


Gets Under Way at Fort Hayes 


FORT HAYES, O. — Complying 
with the War Department policy 
that the more knowledge a soldier 
possesses regarding the conditions 
of this war, the better he will be 
able to serve in his particular ca- 
pacity, Col. Herbert E. Taylor, Cav- 
alry, commanding officer at Fort 
Hayes, Monday inaugurated a series 
of 15 lectures known as “An Orien- 
tation Course” for the officers and 
enlisted personnel on the post. The 
lectures are written from a civilian 
rather than the military viewpoint 
and are primarily designed for the 
civilian soldier comprising the pres- 
ent wartime army. In this way 
the lectures are more easily under- 
stood, and absorbed. 

The series is informative and 
covers topics of world geography and 
history, United States history and 





democratic principles, and a clear 
picture of the current world crisis 
as well as the part each soldier 
will play in his particular position. 

Maj. Alfred G. Karger, public rela- 
tions and post intelligence officer at 
Fort Hayes, has been designated as 
director of the orientation course 
and selected officers have been 
named to deliver the various lec- 
tures. 

The thought behind the course is 
that a man who understands the 
reasons for his being in the army 
and the purpose of the missions he 
must accomplish is the better sol- 
dier. 

Promoting proper understanding 
of the “whys” and “wherefors” of 
the war among the Army, it is be- 
lieved, will make for . better . dis- 
cipline and higher morale. 





Covering the tootsies does not even 
include a pair of shoes, George first 
toasts his feet well, and slips on a 
pair of thin cotton socks. Then fol- 
lows the most important of all the 
processes in dressing for guard duty. 
He wraps newspaper, several layers 
of it, around his feet and puts on 
another pair of thin cotton socks to 
hold the paper in place. Then he 
puts on-his rubber overshoes and his 
feet are completely outfitted for the 
most frigid weather. The paper holds 
the heat next to the feet. 

An ordinary towel, wrapped around 
the head and covering everything 
except the eyes, gives good protec- 
tion to both the face and ears. And 
there you have Private Hackey ready 
for the coldest weather. 

Hackey can walk the longest 
tour without discomfort. His dress- 
ing protects him from the cold, and 
the lad who once covered 35 miles on 
snowshoes in one day just doesn’t 
tire from the long hike around and 
around his post. 


Attend Fort Benning School 


Capt. Frank W. LaMotte, 118th 
Infantry, and Capt. Robert N. 
Byfium, 120th Infantry will attend 
a three months school at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., where they will pursue 
a Battalion Commander and Stafi 
Officers Course. 

At the, completion of this school- 
ing thege officers, will return, to their 
stations here. 
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Major Generals Brett, Embick 
Become Lieutenant Generals 


The Senate confirmed this week the President’s nomination of Maj. Gen. George H. Brett and 
Maj. Gen. Stanley D. Embick for temporary lieutenant generalships. 

GeneralEmbick, who once before was a lieutenant general during his:command of the Third Army, 
is a member of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense for Canada and the United States. 


General Brett is Deputy Supreme Commander of the Unified Command of the South West Pacific 





Area. ’ 
General Embick is a native of 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania, and was 
graduated form the United States 
Military Academy and commissioned 
a second lieutenant of Artillery in 
1899. During the World War he be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Supreme War 
Council. For his extraordinary serv- 
ice in solving the numerous prob- 
lems in that capacity, he was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service Medal. 
After the Armistice he remained in 
Europe for & year as Technical Ad- 
viser to the. Peace Commission. 
General Embick’s post-war service 
included several tours of duty on 
War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff, including a 
tour as Acting Chief of that division. 
He served as Deputy Chief of Staff 


between 1936 and 1938, then as Com- 
manding General of the Fourth Corps 
Area until August 5, 1939, when he 
was placed in command of the Third 
Army. He was detailed in his present 
assignment during the autumn of 
1940. 

General Brett was born in Cleve- 
land, O. After graduation from Vir- 


ginia Military Institute in 1909, he 
served as a second lieutenant in the 
Philippine Scouts and was commis- 
sioned a Cavalry officer in this grade 
in the Regular Army in August, 
1911, continuing to serve in the 
Philippines until the following May. 
He entered the Flying School at San 
Diego, Calif., in October, 1915, and 
following his graduation was serving 
in the Office of the Chief Signal 





HNL Li 


Sheppard 
Snips 
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SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—Soldiers 
from the East have the most tooth 
trouble while soldiers from the 
Southwest have the soundest teeth. 
That’s the conclusion of Maj. Charles 
N. Edgerton, dental surgeon here, 
who has worked on so many teeth he 
has reached the point where he can 
tell a cadet’s home state by his teeth. 

The new Sheppard clinic accommo- 
dates 125 patients daily. 





DONATE BLOOD 

Because three enlisted men and 
one officer volunteered the blood 
necessary for a transfusion and op- 
eration, Mrs. Arnold E. Dungan, 
wife of Major Dungan, today is well 
on the road to recovery. 

Pvts. James V .Larson and Lowell 
D. Short, of the 62d Air Base Squad- 
ron, and Pvt. Andrew M. Sabow of 
the 76th Materiel Squadron received 
thanks. 





SEE PAGE ONE 


Latest parlor game of cadets is 
coining war-time slogans along the 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” order. 
Lt. Harry C. Stefani, morale officer, 
submitted “Nip the Nipponese.” 
Others included: “K. O. Tokyo”; 
“Taps-for-the-Japs”; ‘Raps - for - the 
Japs” and “The Can for Japan.” 





ATHLETE 

Most recent of the outstanding 
sports figures to join the personnel 
of this field is mittster Pvt. Joe 
Smithers, of Oklahoma City. Joe, 
who dropped only 19 decision in 245 
bouts, was runner-up in the Na- 
tional A.A.U. Tournament in Boston 
in 1937. He joins Pvt. Robert Pack- 
ard, ex-University of Georgia track 
ace, who ran the 440 and the half- 
mile in the 1936 Olympics, and Pvt. 
Dave Short, former Chicago White 
Sox and Oklahoma Indians infielder. 





SWINGS IT 

Pvt. William Bowlus, Jr., likes his 
swing. A glider fan, he owns his own 
bird and has over 200 hours in the 
air. A trombone player of note, his 
swing renditions won him the award 
of the best trombonist in the U. S. 
during a recent Pacific Coast con- 





OVER 70, Mrs. Carrie McCul- 
ly Patrick has been flying for 
many years and was one of 
the first women in the country 


to ride in a plane. She is 
shown after she made a flying 
visit to her son, Col. John B. 
Patrick, commanding officer of 
Turner Field, Ga. 


Two 5th Armored 
Officers Promoted 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Two unit com- 
manders of the 5th Armored “Vic- 
tory” Division were promoted from 
the rank of major to that of lieu- 
tenant colonel this week. 

The new colonels are Lt. Col. Regi- 
nald F. Dean, commanding officer of 
the 22nd Armored Engineer Bat- 
talion, and Lt. Col. S. V. Krauthoff, 
commanding officer of the recently- 
activated 95th Armored Field Artil- 
lery Battalion. 

Colonel Dean was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy 
at West Point in 1924 and ‘received 
a C. E. degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1926. He was graduated also 
from the Engineer School, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., in 1927 and the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, in 1940. 

Colonel Krauthoff was graduated 
from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1924 and 
the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
1939. Before taking command of the 
95th, he was executive officer of the 
58th Armored FA Battalion of the 
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“Victory” Division. 
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Officer, at the beginning of the World 
War. He went to France in Novem- 
ber, 1917, and became Chief of -the 
Material Division in Headquarters of 
the Air Service, Service of Supply, 
American Expeditionary. Forces. 


Colonel Brett’s post-war assign- 
ments included the command of 


Crissy Field, Calif, and Selfridge 
Field, Mich., and duty as Chief of 
several sections of the Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps. He assumed 
command of the 19th Composite 
Wing in the Panama Canal Zone in 
June, 1936, returning to the United 
States in September, 1938, as Chief 
of Staff of the General Headquarters 
Air Force, becoming Assistant to the 
Chief of the Air Corps in Charge 
of the Material Division in February, 
1939. He was designated as Acting 
Chief of the Air Corps on October 
25, 1940, and on May 31, 1941, was 
appointed Chief of the Air Corps for 
a period of four years. Prior to and 
incident to the participation of the 
United States in the present World 
War, he was detailed on special mis- 
sions culminating in the announce- 
ment within the past week of his 
appointment as Deputy Supreme 
Commander of the Unified Command 
of the South West Pacific Area. 
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WAR OR NO WAR. jitterbugging evidently will go on. Hex 
are a couple of super-jivers at a Camp Barkeley, Tex., dang 
Lady alligator is Shirley Williams and the man alligators 
Sgt. Ed Turk of Co. D, 180th Infantry. 


—45th Div. Pho 





band here. 


He Preferred Clarinet 


CAMP LEE, Va.—An Army musical career, extending over a 
period of 23 years, which started because a young soldier didn’t 
want to be a kitchen police, is the story of Master Sgt. Ernest 

Thompson, director of the Medical Replacement Training Center 





¥ 
Sergeant Thompson is what you 
might call a “self-made” clarinetist, 
for, in his own words, he learned to 
play that instrument when he was 
given a clarinet and a scale book out 
at Douglas, Ariz., with the 11th In- 
fantry, and told to learn to play the 
thing or become a kitchen police. The 
clarinet won. 
Thompson came to Camp Lee last 
June to organize and direct the 
Medical Center band. Before that he 
had been with the U. S. Army Band, 
the U. S. Navy Band, the West Point 
Band, Sousa’s Band and a number 
of regimental bands dating back to 
that day in November, 1915, when he 
first joined the Army out at Doug- 
las, Ariz. 

He was in Arizona for about two 
years before being transferred to 





Chicamauga Park, Ga., for training 
before going to France with the 5th 
Division. He was later sent to the 
First Division, with which organia- 
tion he remained in France nine 
months, stationed at GHQ at Chau- 
mont. He also spent nine months more 
in Germany with the Army of Occu- 
pation. From that group he was 
picked to be sent back to the states 
with the composite regiment when 
General Pershing came back to 
America. 


After playing with the band which 
was in two parades for General 
Pershing—one in New York, the 
other in Washington— Sergeant 
Thompson went to Camp Taylor, Ky., 
where shortly afterwards he left the 
Army. 





CHANUTE FIELD, Il.—The 


This list 
noncoms who were boosted to higher 
rank, and men in the private grade 
who were elevated to corporal and 
sergeant ranks. The new order ele- 
vates 354 men to the grade of staff 
sergeant, 576 to sergeant, and 606 
to corporal. 

Promotion of this large number 
of men is a direct reflection of the 
War Department's program for rap- 


Promote 1536 Men in Week 
At Chanute Field Airbase 


history of Chanute Field was under way this week and as Col. R. E. 
O’Neill, post commandant, approved orders advancing 1,536 enlisted 
men to higher non-commissioned officer grades. 

included both present ¢ 











id expansion of the Air Force. 


greatest mass promotion in the 





In addition to those named to 


grades of staff sergeant, sergeant 
and corporal, a large number of 
men are expected to be promoted 
to the grade of private first class in 
the near future. Other specialists 
and Air Mechanic ratings also are 
scheduled to be given. These are not 
included in the list of 1,536 an- 
nounced, 





Could Swoop on 


VICTORIA, Tex.—If Aviation Ca- 
det Class 42-B of the Air Corps Ad- 
vanced Flying School found itself 
without the facilities of the post/s 


experienced Public Relations Office 
staff the situation wouldn't be too 
severe, for seven student fliers have 
had enough journalistic training to 
handle publicity well. 

For example, take John E. Parson, 
who once produced a show for an 
American Legion convention. A for- 
mer Villanova college student, Par- 
son has had experience in radio and 
public relations work both in civilian 
life and at the Main Line school. 

From the sidewalks of New York 
is a 22-year-old Fordham graduate, 
Hugh F. Larkin, who werked for six 
years with the Bronx Home News 
while he was a student on Rose Hill. 

William L. Wood, Jr., chronicled 
events for a Georgia weekly before 





me .spread. it?” 


he decided his services would be 


Budding Air School Journalists 


a Scoop 


more valuable behind the control 
sticks than from a position in front 
of a typewriter. 

The Fourth Estate has a prospec- 
tive editorial writer in Marvin M. 
Waldroup, Jr., a product of Cente- 


nary College and the Shreveport 
Times. This young man says he 
prefers writing editorials to any 


other press assignntent. 

“Canadian journalistic work doesn’t 
differ from that in the states,” says 
Howard C, Davis, who studied publi- 
cations at McMaster University in 
Hamifton, Ont. 

Clark M. Garber, Jr., andJohn A. 
Beaty, Jr., have won high places in 
collegiate publication circles for their 
work at Wittenberg college and 
Memphis State college, respectively. 
The former was art editor for the 
Springfield, Ohio, school, while the 
latter played a big part.in the pub- 
lication of the Tennessee college's 


to KP 


He was out of the service 
years, playing in road shows’ 
theatre and circus bands, He fi 
enlisted in the West Point band 
It was then he began serious 
of clarinet playing, for, he said, 
had put it off until he felt he 
found the right teacher. In 
York he began working withG 
Langemus, considered one of 
greatest exponents of the 
After a year Thompson quit 
West Point band, playing 
New York for a while. Then he 
ed up with the famous Sousa 
touring with that organization 
two years. The first season he 
with that group, Sergeant Tho 
recalls, the band played in an 
age of 10 cities every week. 
Toward the end of the second 
son’s tour, the band was pl 
Washington and it was there 3 
geant Thompson was made an alll 
tive offer by Lt. Charles Bente 
play solo clarinet with the 
Band. He accepted and ma! 
with that organization four 


Then he decided it was tim 
“come back home,” so he joined 


Thompson completed his f 
three-year enlistment, playing 
clarinet solos with the band. 

Not long after joining the 
Band he went with that gro 
the International Exposition 
Spain. That was in 1929, and du 
their stay in that country P 
for King Alfonso at the royal 
ace. 








How Do U. S. Air Ba 


—repel attack? 
—deliver attack? 


What About 


—the men? 

—the planes? 
—training? 

— strategy? 
—aircraft carriers? 


Every question is answered it 


AIR BASE 


(Just Out!) 


By BOONE T. GUYTON 
Test Pilot, Vought-Sikorsky Aire 
"Clear, straightforward, inte 
interesting. Guyton tells of | 
personal experiences as 8 
cadet and later with the 
maneuvers. Recommended for 
accurate picture of life i 
service.” Book-of-the-Month 4 
News. Illustrated with $2. 
photographs 
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ING their own war, soldiers at Camp Blanding, Fla., line up at the P.O. window to buy 
e stamps and bonds. Postmaster Brady M. Bryan (right) has sold $45,000 worth since 
ptember. In line are (left to right) Pvt. John G. Logato, Pfc. William Kelly, and Cpl. Ira Smith. 


Camp Blanding Photo 











SEACTC 
Notes 


NON u ANNE RHETT Ent 


MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—Col. Al- 
rt L. Sneed has been named com- 
ing Officer of the Southeast Air 
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Center ‘and Col. Elmer J. 
service ng has succeeded Colonel 
shows @geed a8 commanding officer of Max- 
s. He fi Field.. Both appointments fol- 
nt band @ved the elevation of Maj. Gen. 






















ter R. Weaver from command of 
SEACTC to the post of acting 
of the Air Corps. 
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he said, 
felt he 


FL GNOLD VISITS 
one of Gen, Henry H, Arnold, deputy 
the ‘of staff and chief of the Army 


ying i 
Then he 
Sousa 
anization 
ason he 
nt Tho 
| in an 


fles Portal of the RAF in- 
ed training fields and schools in 
training center last week. The 
high-ranking air officers checked 
pment and talked informally 
cadets to get their views on 
flight training program. 


son quit thane and Air Chief Marshal 





















Pek. wee 
e second FLY NOW 
as pl the vanguard of thousands of en- 
s there @e’ men who will take their places 
ade an att America’s sky fighters left 
es Bentemewell Field last week to start 
h the Naming as sergeant pilots. Many 
nd ma the men already have private 
four g licenses, but they were con- 
was tim tt to stick with the more routine 
he joined Corps jobs until Japan struck 
ast Nove first blow. As soon as war was 
his {0 d, they applied in great num- 
playing is to use their experience as fliers, 
onl they're now undergoing train- 
: the Identical to that given all’ avia- 
~ A ok cadets, learning to fly “the 
at srolimy way.” 
xposition 
9, and du 
og "s a( least .one soldier in the 


ning center who’s deprived of 
Soldier's privilege of griping 
it the mess. He’s Pvt. George L. 
Mi of Cochran Field—and he’s a 
ssional eater of light bulbs, 
blades, beer mugs, bullet pow- 
and assorted other supposedly 
igestible goodies. 

® omniverous soldier got his 
A training as the “guinea pig” 
an Arizona doctor who wanted 
Prove that light bulbs could be 
n by human beings without any 
effects, Bard’s tests proved the 
right and Bard went on to 
eer things. 
ut the boys at Cochran still re- 
# the day when iron-stomached 
» was taken to the post hospital 
ause turpentine fumes he'd 
thed while painting the post 
nMge made him sick! 
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a Frank Sharp of Cochran Field’s 
nd school has come up with a 


















it!) a enaeet which greatly sim- 
e business of teaching 
SUYTON Compass compensation. The 
orsky Airemse, which enables a flier to off- 
effects on his compass of an 
rd, intem@@@ne’s radio and other metals, 
tells of tly was taught by having a 
af fadets crowd around to watch 
h the . Strations in an actual plane 
nded for t. 
life in ™* Method proved ineffective, so 
Month Ce *hant Sharp mounted a full 
th $2 lane Magnetic compass on 
° l airplane. The model plane 
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Armored Force's first casualty of the 4 
war, Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
Chief of Armored Force, ordered 
that the field be named in his honor. 
While making arrangements for 
the elaborate ceremonies dedicating 
the field, it was learned that Brooks’ 
parents were colored share-croppers 
living near Sadieville, Ky. In his 
speech of dedication General Devers 
touched upon this matter: 
“For the preservation of America, 
the soldiers and sailors guarding our 
outposts are giving their lives. In 
death there is no grade or rank. 
And in this, the greatest democracy 
the world has known, neither riches 
nor poverty, neither creed nor race 
draws a line of demarcation in this 
hour of national crisis.” 

The ceremonies were among the 


most impressive ever held at Fort 
Knox. At reveille the flag was put 
at half mast. Shortly before 11 


o'clock all commanding officers and 
their staffs took their places near 
the flagpole. Nine generals were in 
attendance. A platoon of dismounted 
infantry of the lst Armored Division 
formed in a double rank facing the 
flagpole. The band of the 5th Ar- 
mored Division played appropriate 
music. General Devers delivered the 
address in which he said: 

“On Dec. 8, the first day that 
America entered the war, Private 
Robert H. Brooks died on the battle- 
field near Fort Stotsenburg, in the 
Philippine Islands. For him, the first 
soldier of the Armored Forces to be 
killed in action, this parade ground, 
with its flag now at half mast, will 
be named ‘Brooks Field’.” 

Armored Force Chaplain, Lt. Col. 
William D. Cleary, offered a prayer. 
Taps was sounded and three volleys 
were fired by the platoon. 

Brooks’ father and mother, who 
live 120 miles from Fort Knox, said 
they would be unable to attend the 


Name Field at Knox 
For Negro Soldier 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—In answer to charges of racial discrimina- 
tion leveled against the Army, Armored Force officials this week 
made it known that the main parade ground at Knox was named 
Brooks Field in memory of a Negro soldier. 
Upon hearing from Washington that Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, 
killed near Fort Stotsenburg in the Philippines, Dec. 8, was the 


most effective weapons of modern 
the Army Air Force for 
bomber crews. 

Training of crews for four-motored 
bombers of the “Flying Fortress” 
type will be given at the Jack Frye 
School at Albuquerque, recently 
taken over by the Army Air Corps. 
Veteran TWA civilian pilots with 
experience in flying “Stratoliners” 
have been employed by the Air Corps 
to act as instructors. 

Men who undergo the 50-hour 
period of training will not be aviation 
cadets but flying officers who al- 
ready have completed the seven and 
one-half months of instruction at 
the West Coast Air Corps Training 
Center. 

They will spend 25 hours actually 
piloting the big ships, and 25 hours 
studying radio and navigation under 
flying conditions, 

Col. Frank L. Hackett ,command- 
ing officer, Air Corps Advanced Fly- 
ing School, Albuquerque, is charged 
with supervision of training at the 
Jack Frye school. A training de- 
tachment of Air Corps supply, ma- 
teriel and medical personne! will be 
maintained at the field until arri- 
val of a materiel squadron. 

The Boeing School of Aeronautics 
at Reno has undertaken the training 
of pilots in the lighter twin-engine 
bombers. Men will receive instruc- 
tions from regular United Airline 
flyers in Boeing twin-motor planes. 

The Boeing school will operate on 
a status similar to that of the civil- 
ian elementary schools in the cadet 
training program, run by civilians 








under Army Air Corps supervision. 








ments of Fort Bragg’s 13th FA B 


at their posts at a quarter of two in. 
the morning. He went to the vicinity 
of the No: 1 post and the guard, see- 
ing a form approaching through the 
rain and fog, shouted a lusty “halt.” 

The officer decided that he would 
test the guard and continued to walk 
on. 

“Halt” the guard shouted a second 
time, but still the figure didn’t stop. 
According to orders the guard threw 
a cartridge into the chamber, and 
shouted “halt” for what would have 
been the last vocal order in any 
event. 

The officer, satisfied that the guard 
would perform all right in any 
emergency, stopped and prepared to 
tell the guard that he had done well. 

“Who goes there” the guard asked. 

“Officer of the day” was the reply. 

But here the guard decided that 
he would be the stickler for a change. 

“I cannot recognize you. Lay down 
your credentials and take ten paces 
to the rear.” 

The officer, realizing that the guard 
was well within his rights, reluc- 
tantly drew his wallet from his 
pocket and laid his credentials on the 
muddy, rain-soaked ground, and re- 





Get New Commander 
FORT HAMILTON, N. Y.—A new 


the order of events for the Second 
Coast Artillery District with. head- 
quarters here. The name has been 
changed to that of “New York-Phila- 





ceremonies, government  transpor- 
tation was offered them. 


delphia Section” with Brig. Gen. 
Ralph E. Haines the new commander. 


Sentry Recognizes Officer 


(With Some Trouble, Though) 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—An officer in one of the artillery regi- 


tain that the guards are on the alert when he is the officer of the day. 
One rainy night last week he went ou 


title and a new commander has been | 





Special to Army Times 


to Mahomet. 


1st Training Battalion, around 


plain old milk bottle, filled with 


goodness snow, just like I was 





era 





“See,” he said, brandishing the bottle, 


Has Proof It Snows in Gotham 


By Pfc Robert Wilson 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—This is one of those Mahomet and 
the Mountain stories, only in this one the Mountain really came 


Pvt. Len Kleckner of New York City, just back from a 10- 
day furlough in Gotham, gathered his buddies in Company D, 


him. 


Waxing eloquent on the winter wonders of the North, Pri- 
vate Kleckner proceeded to undo a carefully wrapped package 
he had brought back with him. Suddenly he produced a bottle—a 


snow and packed with dry ice. 
“Real, honest-to- 
telling you about. I thought it 


would make-you feel a little more at home, so I brought it along.” 


rigade is very careful to make cer- 


t to check up on the guards 


e--—- 


treated the specified distance. 
The guard found the papers in 
order and let the officer pass, but 


the blurred and mud-stained papers 
in the wallet act as a reminder to the 
officer that it would be wise to test 


heavy &——___- —_-_-__— 


New Bomber Schools 
Openin N.M.,Nevada 


MOFFETT FIELD, Tex.—Two new schools, offering postgradu- 
ate courses to Army flyers who will man bombers, were opened this 
week at Albuquerque, N. M., and Reno, Nev., it was announced by 
the West Coast Air Corps Training Center. 

Increased concentration on long range bombers as one of the 


warfare has jumped demands by 





URI YUUN HUTCH Nn 


Wolters 
Route Step 


AMMA HH THU TOUTE ETT 


CAN’T WAIT 


Pvt. Glen B. Widgren, Co. A of the 
6lst Bn., likes the Army so well he 
went to his company commander and 
asked to be allowed to enlist for 
thirty years. Upon being informed 
that enlistments were accepted only 


on three year hitches, he chirped, 
“give me ten enlistment blanks 
right now. I'll sign them all.” 
7 2 
HABIT 


Lt. Harry Day had just completed 
a tiring twenty-four hour tour of 
duty as OD. He decided that a good 
hot shower and some sleep would 
be in order. 

It was not until the water was 
running vigorously and he was bask- 
ing in the luxury of a healthy scrub- 
bing that he discovered his flashlight 
still in his hand and his field hat 
reposing soggily on his head! 

oe 

FRED WARING AND HIS BANDS- 
MEN RECEIVE THOUSANDS OF 
POSTCARDS FROM FANS, BUT 
VERY SELDOM DO THEY GET 
ONE LIKE THAT SENT BY MEN 
OF THE 56th BATTALION RE- 
CENTLY. FOUR FEET LONG BY 
THREE FEET WIDE IT HOLDS 
THE NAMES OF OVER ONE 
THOUSAND MEN, WHO UNANI- 
MOUSLY REQUEST THAT WAR- 
ING WRITE A THEME SONG FOR 


THE “FIGHTING 56th.” 
x * * 

QUERY 

Nonplussed is the word for Sgt. 
Loyt C, Seales of the reception 
center. 

He had done a nice job of bed- 
making instruction for the first 


group of Selectees to reach the com- 
pany which, was charged to him. The 
sheets were smooth, the corners 
tucked in, the first blanket properly 
placed. Then as a final touch he 
took a second blanket, folded it over 
the pillow and exposed portions of 
the linen and tucked the edges of 
that blanket under the mattress. 

“Now,” said the sergeant, standing 
back proudly, “Are there any ques- 
tions?” 

“Yes,” piped up a modest-looking 





his guards on clear dry nights. 


rookie, “how do you get into it?” 











Take a look 
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“HOLD THAT GHOST” 
“CITIZEN KANE” 


“KITTY FOYLE” 
“BURMA CONVOY” 


25 West 45th St. 























THE WORLD'S FINEST 
16mm MOVIES . 
Available For Field Use NOW! 


hits that can be de- 


livered to you in the 


field within 48 hours. 


“THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES”... 


eeeewnee 


“PARACHUTE BATTALION” 
| with Robert Preston & Nancy Kelly 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 


Thousands of troops are being entertained every week by this 
exceptional and economical movie service. 16mm sound equip- 
ment available at nominal rental, too! 


Write or wire collect for our complete catalog of current hits 
and full information. It’s yours for the asking. 


WALTER 0. GUTLORN, Inc. 


at these 





with Jean Arthur 
with Abbott & Costello 
with Orson Welles 


i with Ginger Rogers 
with Charles Bickford 


New York, N. Y. 
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Sarge Garners 61 Medals 


He’s Now a Topkick in ‘Rock’ Regiment 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.—First Sgt. Corbett Meeks, Co. K, 38th (“Rock of the .Marne”) 
Infantry, never wears all his decorations at one time. There’s just too many of them for a modest 
soldier like the Sarge to sport, not to mention the drag on his shoulders. 

During 29 years active service with the Army, Sergeant Meeks’ has received 61 decorations for 
exegptional bravery in action, marksmanship and excellent performance of his duty. 





— ae 


Buckeye 
Boys 


STU WAU LL UL 


By JOSEPH BONFIGLIO 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Free mo- 
vies—an innovation in Army camps 
—are being offered once each week 
to six regiments of the 37th Di- 
vision. 

Tle movies, showing weekly in 
the recreation halls of the regi- 
ments: are of an educational and 
character building nature, and usu- 
ally last for about an hour. The 
films include one main feature and 
three added short subjects, 

- . . 


. 


HANDICAP 

Lt. Col. R. S. Ursprung of the 
145th Infantry doesn’t want his men 
to do anything he woutd not do— 
so, when his unit goes on a hike, 
he puts a 25-pound stone in his mu- 
sette bag—just as a handicap. 

The colonel has been in the armed 
service since 1908, serving with the 
145th Infantry all that time except 
for a few weeks he spent with the 
166th Infantry. 

He served the 


overseas with 


_ A. E. F. in the first World War, and 


was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross and the Croix de Guerre. 
. * . 

PAYMENT 

The 37th Division Signal Com- 
pany recently bought a pool table 
for its dayroom and the unit adopt- 
ed an “honer’ system to help pay 
for it. The men were told that after 
each game they could contribute 


what they felt like. The first month 
netted $30.00. 


Army Wives 


Join Red Cross 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Wives of the 
soldiers at Camp Bowie are organiz- 
ing a Red Cross chapter of their own 
that will be an auxiliary of the 
Brown County Chapter. 

At jhe invitation of Mrs. Fred L. 
Walker, wife of the 36th Infantry 
Division commanding general, the 
Army wives residing in Brownwood 
met “Monday afternoon to effect or- 
ganization of the auxiliary. Mrs. 
Tess Potter, field secretary of the St. 
Louis district of the Red Cross, out- 
lined the formation, operation, scope 
and necessity for the work which 
must be done by the new unit. 

“Each officer and soldier must feel 
it is his duty to further this move- 
ment by making every possible effort 
for his wife to attend...” Col. Frank 
E. Bonney, Camp Bowie commander, 
advised officers and enlisted men, 


QM ‘Chauffeurs’ at Air Base 
MERCED, Calif.—Now stationed at 

the Merced Air Corps Basic Flying 

School is a detachment of colored 


roops which have beén assigned to 
juty with the Quartermaster Corps. 


The detachment of men, who ar- | 


rived here last week from the Engi- 
neer Replacement Training Center, 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., will be 
used mainly for operating govern- 
ment vehicles, a job at which they 
are said to be highly proficient. 

Beside motor vehicle operators, the 
detachment is made up of clerks and 
cooks, 


SET UP last November at Corozal, C. Z., by Maj. 











Medal, Mexican Campaign Medal, 
Mexican Border Medal, Distinguished 
Marksman Medal, Indiana State Pis- 
tol Champion in 1928-29, the first 
Gold Award of the American Legion 
in 1928, High-powered Rifle Cham- 
pion of the Philippine Islands, 1926, 
the second silver Wynans Trophy, 
pistol champion of match at Camp 
Perry, O. 

He was born in Jackson, Ky., in 
1893, and enlisted in the Army in 
January, 1912, For the next three 
years he served in Monterey, Calif., 
and San Francisco, and Nogales, 
Ariz, 

Fights in Mexico 

After re-enlisting he saw action in 
the battle of Agua Prieta, Mexico, 
in 1915, and then went to Georgia 
with his infantry regiment. 

When the U. S. entered the war, 
Private Meeks was one of the first 
to go across the Big Pond, 

He disembarked at Liverpool and 
was stationed at Le Havre until May, 
1918. He joined his old regiment, 
Company H of the 1lith Infantry in 
the trenches in the Arnold Sector, 
June 14, 1918, and engaged in trench 
warfare until July 16 when the regi- 
ment went into the St. Die Sector. 
_ August 25, the raid on the Fon- 
tinell Front was made and Private 
Meeks’ performance got him a first 
sergeant’s stripes. While walking up 
a flight of stone stairs from an un- 
derground cellar with his battery 


Among a few of them are: Distinguished Service Cross, Silver Star, French Croix de Guerre, 
—¢jVerdun Medal, World War Campaign! 








commander and a sergeant, a bomb 
wired to the door exploded when the 
officer twisted the knob. 


“The sergeant fell into my arms 
and my commander was hurled into 
the air and fell mortally wounded 
at my feet,’ Meeks recalls, “How I 
escaped I never will know.” 

In the Marboche Sector, Toul, 
France, late in September, 1918, 
Meeks added to his military reputa- 
tion by capturing an enemy machine- 
gun nest in a lone wolf raid. He saw 
more fighting in the St. Mihiel 
Sector. 

During the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive, Sergeant Meeks was cited for 
bravery by the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army. 

Sergeant Meeks will always re- 
member the battle of Boys de Pap- 
pas, France, October 21, 1918. Com- 
pany H, 11th Infantry, was en- 
trenched on the crest of a small hill. 
Only eight men of the company’s 55 
had survived a murderous fire. 
Meeks and the supply sergeant were 
the only officers left. All the others 
had been killed. 

To draw fire away from the sur- 
vivors, Sergeant Meeks circled the 
hill, exposed himself to the enemy 
in a dash across open fields. In his 
desperate dash, he managed to ob- 
serve the position of the enemy and 
was able to extricate the small band 
of survivors from their predicament. 

Only 48 years old, Sarge Meeks is 
scheduled to retire in March, 1942. 
He lays no claim to a hobby. And 


little wonder. He’s never found time. 





IT’S DECORATION TIME AGAIN 





EVEN with a little more chest expansion, Sergeant Meeks 


26 of his 6] trophies. 


couldn't pin up all the hardware he owns. Visible are only 





Men of Action Have Crack at 7 Medal 


ognition of their acts of gallantry and heroism is symbolized by 


badges pinned to their chests. 


With this in mind, the War De- 


partment this week released a story on decorations. 
Seven decorations for gallantry in action or distinguished ser- 


vice are authorized to be awarded to officers 


the United States Army. 


As soon as practicable after the 
commission of an act justifying the 
award, the commander, in the pres- 
ence of the command, commends the 
officer or soldier, and if he has the 
authority to make the award, pre- 
sents him with a copy of the order, 
and the decoration, if available. 


The commander also forwards to 
The Adjutant General for record, a 
description of the act for which the 
individual was commended or deco- 
rated. 

Recommendations for award of 
decorations, except the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, are ordinarily for- 
warded to the Decorations Board 
of the War Department for consid- 
eration. 

Recommendations for the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, other than 
those made by the commanding gen- 
erals of the U. S. Army Forces in 
the Far East and Hawaiian Depart- 
ment are considered by a board of 
Officers serving in the Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps and final ac- 
tion thereon taken by the Chief of 
Staff without reference to the War 
Department Decorations Board. 

In the present war the command- 
ing general of the U. S. Army Forces 
in the Far East and of the Hawaiian 
Department have been authorized by 
the War Department to award all 
decorations except the Medal 
Honor and the Distinguished Service 
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John W. Donnell, the Pac 
»School has. thus, far enrolled 30 enlisted men for training in administrative werk 


“mee «)phejor 


DS 


and enlisted men of 


In award of the Medal of Honor. 
the recipient of that decoration 
whenever practicable, ordered to 
Washington and the presentation is 
made by the President. When it is 
impracticable for the President per- 
sonally to. bestow the Medal of 
Honor, the Secretary of War or an 
officer designated by him acts as 
personal representative of the Presi- 
dent. 

Presentation of decorations is 
made with formal ceremony, includ- 
ing the attendance of troops when 
practicable. When decorations are 
awarded posthumously the presenta- 
tion is made to the next of kin at 
a military post, camp, or station 
nearest the home of the recipient. 

The decorations awarded, in order 
of rank, are: 


1. MEDAL OF HONOR 


This is the oldest and highest dec- 
Oration conferred by the United 
States, having been established by 
Act of Congress in 1862. So rarely 
has this decoration been awarded 
that prior to the First World War 
only 1723 Medals of Honor had been 
issued, and during that war, dut of 
more than four million men in the 
Army, only 95 won this decoration. 
The Medal of Honor is awarded 

the name of Congress to each 


is, 


in 


of | person who, while an officer or en- 


listed man of the Army, in action in- 
volving actual conflict with an en- 


ific Side Clerical 
Assisting 


is Mes: 5. A: Somers: (shown here) +who: has had wide teaching experience. 


emy, distinguishes himself conspicu- 
ously by gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

In order to justify an award of 
the Medal of Honor an officer or en- 
listed man must perform in action a 
deed of personal bravery or sacrifice 
above and beyond the call of duty, 
so conspicuous as clearly to dis- 
tinguish him for gallantry and in- 
trepidity above his comrades, in- 
volving risk of life or the perform- 
ance of more than ordinarily haz- 
ardous service, the omission of which 
would not justly subject him to cen- 
sure for shortcoming or failure in 
the performance of his duty. 

No Medal of Honor shall be issued 
to any person unless a specific writ- 
ten statement or report distinctly 
setting forth the distinguished serv- 
ice and suggesting or recommending 
official recognition thereof shall have 
been made, and forwarded in official 
channels, at the time of the distin- 
guished service, nor unless it shall 
appear from the official records of 
the War Department that such per- 
son has so distinguished himself as 
to entitle him thereto. 

2. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

CROSS 

The Distinguished Service Cross, 
a decoration instituted by Congress 
in 1918, is awarded to persons who, 
while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United: States, dis- 
tinguished themselves by extraordi- 
nary heroism in connection with mil- 
itary operations against an armed 
enemy. There were approximately 
6379 Distinguished Service Crosses 
won by officers and enlisted men of 
the Army during the First World 
War. 

3. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

MEDAL 

The Distinguished Service Medal, 
| also instituted in 1918, is awarded 
to persons who, while serving in any 
| capacity with the Army of the 
| United States, distinguish themselves 
| by exceptionally meritorious service 
ito the government in a duty of 
| great responsibility. There were ap- 











| proximately 1917 Distinguished Serv- | 


ice Medals awarded during the First 
World War. 
4. SILVER STAR 

The Silver Star, instituted in 1935, 
|is awarded to each person who, 
while an officer or enlisted man of 
| the Army, is cited for gallantry in 
action in orders issued from the 
headquarters of a U. S. Force com- 
manded by or which is the appro- 


| priate command of a general officer, | 


| which citation does not warrant the 
award of a Medal of Honor or the 
Distinguished Service Cross. While 
many persons were cited in orders 
for which they would be,entitied to 
the Silver Star, approximately only 
| 11,517 members and former members 


of the Army have made applicat 
for and received this decoration, 

5. PURPLE HEART 

The Purple Heart was _ institut 
in 1932 and is presented to offic 
or enlisted men who are honorat 
wounded in action. The Pw 
Heart was originally established 
1782 but had not been issued 
many years until it was reesi 
lished in 1932. 

It wa sestimated that approximal 
ly 186,538 persons would be entit 
to this decoration, but so far # 
proximately only 77,958 have be 
issued. 

6. SOLDIER’S MEDAL 

The Soldier’s Medal, instituted 
1926, is awarded to all members 
the Army of the United States 
have distinguished themselves 
heroism not involving actual com 
with an enemy. 

7. DISTINGUISHED FLYING 

CROSS 

The Distinguished Flying © 
instituted in 1926, is awarded to 
person who, by serving in any @ 
pacity with the Air Corps of 
Army of the United States sw 
quent to April 6, 1917, has dist 
guished himself by heroism oF 
traordinary achievement while 
ticipating in an aerial flight. 

Since only one decoration of ! 
same rank may be issued, a br 
Oak-leaf Cluster is awarded to 
officer or enlisted man who perfe 
an act for which he would recel 
second decoration. This Oak 
Cluster is worn on the suspen 
ribbon of the decoration. 

In addition to decorations, 
Army has issued 13 service me 
and recently three others known 
the American Defense Service M 
the Army of Occupation of Ger 
Medal and the Army Good Cond 
— have been authorized. 


(229th QM Company 
Digs Deep for Bonds 


CAMP BOWIE, Texas—Soldier 
lthe 229th Quartermaster Comes 
| made up of colored troops, have 
| an admirable example for everyo 
Supply Sgt. Augustus Stovall . 
| $56.25 of the $60.00 he had Fr “ 
| last payday in the purchase of t 
| $25 United States Defense — 
| Cpl. Ceasar Winston followed | 
sergeant’s lead and bought = 
Defense Bond. As a result, — 
of the company now own n 

| $1,000 worth of U. S. Defense Ba 
| The 229th Quartermaster Com 
|is commanded by = Lt. Gordon 
White. It is a salvage and®© 
ing company ‘and one of four 
type in the United States 
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FORT WARREN, Wyo.—Edward A. Chavez is decorating pub- 
puildings again. The only difference is, that before induction 
the Army, he was painting murals on the classic walls of 


ent post offices, and now, as Private Chavez, adorns the 


is of Army mess halls with his graphic water-colors, 


Chavez is now completing 


a series of impressions for the 


or the Company F’s mess hall, in the 3rd QM Training Regi- 
nt. Weaving: his theme out of soldier forms and camp colors, 


appeals both to the art critic? 


the truck-driving Jayman, The 
sees a dynamic design handled 
masculine hues; the training 
seees himself going through 
, basic drills and exercises, sees 
self given a new importance and 


rd Chavez, of Spanish de- 
was born in Santa Fe, N. M., 
March 14, 1917. He attended high 
in Denver, Colo., where he 
his early art fundamentals 
the tutorship of Helen Perry. 
‘remained in her classes for three 
(faking in a rich background 
mawing, painting, and art history. 
outstanding work in_ her 
led Miss Perry to recommend 

to Frank Mechau, now direc- 

= the Columbia University Art 
mt who was at the time com- 
murals for the Colorado 
post office and Fine Arts 
Chavez became his assistant, 
worked with him for.two years, 
fle taking night courses at 
Center under Boardman 


937, Chavez became his own 
Pworking on the Treasury Art 
He was commissioned to do 
murals for post offices and 
Schools in Colorado, for which 
a free choice as to subject 
and treatment. These mu- 

§ incidentally, were done in col- 
oration with a young woman who 
became, in 1941, Mrs. Chavez. 

» years later, in 1939, Edward 





Chavez had the opportunity to assist 
the famous painter and muralist, 
Peppino Mangravite, with the murals 
for the post office at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Soon after this, Chavez was em- 
ployed by the Section of Fine Arts 
of the Branch of Public Buildings 
Administration in Washington, D. C., 
and spent most of the next year on 
the scaffolding of post offices, creat- 
ing the inspirational frescoes and 
friezes which the American public 
admires as it waits in line at stamp 
windows. 


Chavez was given the Carter Me- 
morial Prize for meritorious work 
by a high school student; he has 
exhibited canvases at the New York 
World’s Fair, the Carnegie Museum, 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Arts; The Museum of Modern Art 
has purchased his “Mare and Colt’; 
the Taylor Museum in Colorado ac- 
quired his portrait of “Andres Sego- 
via,” in gouache. 

He was inducted into the Army 
on Oct. 16, 1941, at Fort MacArthur, 
Calif.. and was sent to Warren, 
where he was placed on the roster 
of motor operations students. Since 
his talent has been discovered, he 
has received many “commissions” 
from his company officers and 
regimental morale division for paint- 
ings and sketches, the most ambi- 
tious of which, so far, is the decora- 
| tion of the mess hall of Company F. 
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housands See Sarge Trap ‘Evening Meal’ 
In Nightcap Event of 9th Infantry Field Day 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Fifteen thousand members of the 9th Infantry Division and several hun-%9th Quartermaster 
d civilian spectators gathered at Honeycutt Field to watch a military tournament put on by the | Cpl. Woodrow Johnson, of Company 
| M, 47th Infantry. 


n of the 9th. 


Beginning with a game of musical chairs played from jeeps and ending up with a free-for-all | 


ble for a large greased pig, seventeen events were run off during the morning—some of them, 


h as a contest among various anti-tank units to see who could go into action most swiftly and effi- 


impressive ¢——— 


tly, constituting an 
play of military preparedness. 

A cold, windy morning failed to 
ll the enthusiasm of the audience 
soldiers specially picked from 
ir outfits competed determinedly 
h for the honor of proving them- 
es the best in their particular 
nts, and for the canteen books 
t were awarded as prizes to the 

inners, 

Generals Attend 


Brig. Gen. R. E. D. Hoyle, Com- 
ding General of the 9th, and 
g. Gen. E. F. Harding, assistant 
the Division commander, were 
ong the spectators who braved ihe 
ito remain on the sidelines from 
time the first event got under 
y at nine o’clock until the greased 
was firmly captured at eleven. 
The tournament was run along the 
sof a circus, with several events 
ing place simuitaneously on dif- 
mt parts of the field. Although 
he members of thé audience wan- 
d from one competition to the 
, the majority of the spectators 
ferred to focus their attention on 
contests staged in front of the 
istand. The first of these was 
musical chairs game. Each of 
tine contestants in it drove a 
P around in a circle while the 9th 
sion band played. When the 
Bic stopped, the drivers were re- 
"ed to bring their vehicles to a 
te halt, jump out, and race to 
Mt chairs set in the center of the 
. The man who failed to get a 
i was eliminated. With the num- 
contestants reduced to two 
the number of chairs to one, the 
narrowed down into a match 
reen Pvt. Charles Kuliman, of 


wis Sorahan, of Headquarters Bat- 
YY, Mh Division Artillery. Pvt. 
pliman won the last heat. Pvt. 
francis Mortimer, of Headquarters 


Mpany, 47th Infantry, was third. 
While t 





of 96 per cent. The second and third 
prizes went to representatives of 
Company A, 9th Quartermaster Bat- 
talion, and Company A, 34th Field 
Artillery Battalion. Sgt. Roy M. 
Craft, mess sergeant of the Company 
D kitchen, was in charge of the win- 
ning crew, other members of which 
were Pfc. Nobert Pinch and Pfc. Den- 
ver H. Cockerhan, first cooks; Pvt. 
Roy D. Hupp, K. P.; Pvt. Francis H. 
Allshouse, bugler; and Pvt. George 
Cochran, truck driver. 





Company H of the 60th Infantry { 
emerged as champion machine gun 
mounters. Pvts. Bradley, Shelby, 
Burke and Mormon were the men 
responsible. Second and third places 
were won by Company D of the 47th | 
Infantry and Company D of the 60th. | 

In a tire-changing contest held in| 
front of the grandstand, Pvt. Joseph | 
B. Albanese, of Service Battery, 26th | 
Field Artillery Battalion, was the 
winner. His closest opponents were 
Pfc. Chester Herb, of Company A, 





that refused to stand still. 


vicious nature, was released among 
every 


men representing y 





P %h Signal Company, and Pvt. | 


and battery in the 9th, with the un- 
derstanding that whoever managed 
to grab it and hang on to it would 
be allowed to take it home and give 
it to his mess sergeant as the piece 
de resistance for a company dinner. 

Unfortunately, the whistle had no 
sooner blown signifying that the pig 


leral dozen hefty soldiers hurled 
themselves upon their quarry, pin- 
ning the surprised pig to the ground 
before it could take advantage of its 


the winner, Sgt. Walker H. Kay of 
Company A, 60th Infantry, could be 


o- 


| ond, 


“ was still in motion and raced away. 
was available for capture when sev- | : 


Practice Run Exhausts 
Objective at Ft. Bragg 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Highlights of the 9th Infantry Di- 
vision’s first military tournament, put on at Honeycutt Field this 
morning, were the greased pig that re 


fused to run and the jeep 


The pig, a hefty 140-pound animal |ture of a game of musical chairs in 
of a deep black hue and presumably | which 


from their mechanical 


steeds and rushed toward chairs in| Jacob, Pfc. Anthony Andriola, Pvt. 
It was re- | Calmen 


the center of a circle. 





drivers of nine jeeps dis- | 454 


mounted 
company | 


quired to bring each car to a com- | 


plete halt before disembarking. but 
one driver, so enthused by the sight 
of an empty chair that. he couldn't 
sit stiJl for the necessary extra sec- 
leaped from his car while it 


The jeep, meanwhile, rolled merrily 


'along until it collided with the back 


|of another jeep, standing idle. No 
damage was done. 

Capt. Chester N. Beaver, aide to 
Gen. E, F,. Harding and master of 
ceremonies for the morning, per- 
formed valiant service in keeping 


|applied gresiness, and causing it 
jemit a series of ear-shattering | 
| squeaks. When the dust had cleared, | 
| 


the crowd informed of more concur- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{Company M: Corp. Charles Fox, Pfc. 


i e’s Painting Murals Again, This Time 


Private Edward Chavez 





Battalion, and 


While this event was being run off, 
two mortar-mounting contests were 
also in progress at other sections of 
the field. In these, the 60th Infantry 
carried off almost all the honors, tak- 
ing two firsts and two thirds. Its 
team in the 60-mm. mortar competi- 
tion consisted of Cpl. Victor Wojtas, 
Corp. Nathan Ferguson, Pfc. Turner | 


Holleman, Pvt. Louis Kruczyk and 
Pvt. Vincent Montera, of Company L. 
Members of the victorious 81-mm. 
team were the following men from 





Allen Luce, Pvts. Edward Thomas 
and Edward Webb. In the 60-mm. 
competition, Company C of the 47th 
Infantry was second, and third was 
a tie between Companies A and F 
of the 60th. In the 8l-mm. event, 
Company M of the 39th Infantry was 
second, and Company H of the 60th 
third. 

The crowds around the grandstand 
were also in a position to witness a 
first-aid test, in which a victim, sup- 
posedly with a fractured thigh, had 
an emergency and then an Army 
splint applied to his leg, before being 
carried off wrapped in blankets on 
a stretcher. The rescue crew judged 
the best in this event came from the 
Battalion of the 47th Infantry, 
and was composed of Pfc. Edwin L. 


Greenfield, Pvt. Bernard 
Huddy, and Pvt. Howard Edelman, 
the patient. Second and third places 








Set. Alfonzo Guarino, 
Richey, Pvt. Wallace 
Charles Travers, Pvt. 
Pvt. Curtis J. Cartee, Pvt. Ernest 
Faley, Pvt. Floyd Morey, Pvt 
Spencer J. Thurston, and Pvt. F. H. 
Page. 


Corp. Bill 
Brown, Pvt. 
Don Staley, 


Divided Attention 
When Generals Hoyle and Hard- 
ing, standing in the grandstand, 
were having their pictures taken, a 
photographer told them to pretend | 





or 


—AT Photo by Cpl. C. Connor 








were awarded to groups from the 2nd 
Battalion of the 39th Infantry and 
from the 26th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion. 

A 140-yard dash for infantrymen, in 
which the contestants, wearing hel- 
mets and carrying rifles, covered the 
allotted distance by creeping, crawl- 
ing and charging, before finally firing 
three dummy rounds of ammunition 
at a silhouette target, was won by 
Cpl. Frank Lucia, Company F, 47th 
Infantry. The 47th took second and 
third places, too, when Sgt; Charles 
E. McDonald of Company K and Pfe. 
Frank Cruc of Company G finished 
in that order. 


39th Wins A-T Event 


The 39th Infantry took the honors 
in the anti-tank gun event, going 
into action in 31.7 seconds and de- 
feating the 47th 60th Infantry crews, 
who finished second and third. Cpl. 
Manuel Alvars, of Anti-Tank Com- 
pany, led the winning crew, other 
members of which were Pvt. Peter 
Carrozo, Pvt. Theodore Campbell, 
Pvt. Harry Rose, Pvt. Stephen Ben- 
ish, and Pvt. William Penn. 


The 60th Infantry came through 
again in the signal communication 
test, in which a message had to be 
enciphered, transmitted by radio, de- 
ciphered and carried by messenger 
across the finish liné. The 9th Signal 
Company was second and the 9th 
Division Artillery team was third. 
Members of the 60th’s signal sqyad 
were Pfc. Albert Cochrane and Pvts. 
Robert Justice, Harold Weisman, Ar- 
thur Allen, Manuel Saldana, Rodney 
Kratz, Frank Johnston and Harold 
Lipps, all from Headquarters Com- 
pany. 

In another individual event, Cpl. 
Francis Kolakowski established him- 
self as the Division's premier hand- 
grenade thrower, nosing out Pvt. 
Gilmour of the 60th Infantry and 
Cpl. Julius Rasgonyi of the 34th Field 
Artillery Battalion. 

The 34th took all the honors in 
setting up a 155-mm. field artillery 
piece. Battery C was first, Battery 
A second, and Battery B third. 

In the final event of the day, Set. 
Walker. H. Kay, of Company A, 60th 
Infantry, won more laurels for the 
regiment by being proclaimed the 
possessor of the greased pig, a 140- 
pound animal liberally doused in 
lard. Sergeant Kay got a five-dollar 
canteen-check book for his troubles, 
and his company got barbecued pig 
for dinner. 





he eliminations were being | cselecte , ssi oin. rent events than usually are seen at |they were looking at an event. As 

as Soldiers three other events—a barb-wire ‘ Prebabiy thee Sa dhegestabed a three-ring circus. He was stumped |the camera clicked, General Hoyle | ‘Chapel News.’ Weekly, 
ster Com ing race, a field kitchen display | man around was Lt. William Tenner | OMly when compelled to, indulge in |obligingly looked in one direction | 
roops, nave @"Petition, and a .30-calibre ma- of the 47th Infantry, who had put |some fancy ad-libbing with Lieu-|and General Harding obligingly Rolls Off Mimeogaph 
» for everyo gun mounting contest—were | on a wide-brimmed straw hat, a gay | tenant Short, a ventriloquist’s | looked in exactly the opposite direc- : o 
us Stovall uf Tun off. The 15th Engineers | red kerchief, and a pair of bluejeans, | dummy belonging to Pvt Dave Fist - | tion Mrs. Hoyle, who was stand. The chaplain’s office * Ps 105th 
e had re e victorious in the barb-wire |to play the role of Divisional hog- | ¢' of Headquarters Company, 47th ing between them and was of course Medical Regiment at ee Jac kson 
rchase of t ne 91 points out of a pos-/caller. Lieutenant Tenner was vn- Infantry. also in he picture, aid the diplo- is eet reg Og he 
rense Bondé) t and edging out the 60th] able to get off more than a couple| ‘The tug-of-war finals were over so ,;Matic thing by looking straight | e- ey t rig oe - = 

llowed Ty and 39th Infantry squads. | of tentative calls before his hog was | quickly that half the audience didn't ahead, cers and men ol the regiment. 
n fo ht @ ibers of the winning team, led by | securely squashed. The apologetic|get more than a glimpse of the In the first-aid cgntest, one of A mimeograp hed publication 
vous em ¥Y Smith of Company B, were hog-caller explained that the pig's | event It took the boys from the |the patients who was theoretically | “Chapel News,” contains accounts of 
rea Merb Loschiavo, Ervin Mack-| poor performance was probably at-|84th Field Artillery Battalion only suffering from a compound fracture regimental and company activities 
= wt rice Moody, Generoso Fasano | tributable to the fact that earlier |six and a half seconds, by exact jof the thigh proved so incapable of religious articles, poems and jokes 
Defen frome McNally, of Company A;|/in the day it had taken two hours|count, to outpull their rivals from | simulating realistic suffering that, | It is also attractively illustrated with 
naster Co 8. Lewis Fenwick, Roy Marks |to catch the animal, even without |the 15th Engineers Battalion In |as his buddies strove to lift him ten- | Numerous cartoons. 
Lt. Gordon Brown, of Company B. grease, and that this display of |case anybody wants any heavy ob-/derly, he burst into a violent fit of Chaplain Feltham S. James and 
ge and © t kitchen display was put |elusiveness had undoubtedly ex-| jects moved in the near future, here | giggling. His stretcher-carriers did | Chaplain E. L... Young, both ef the 
e of four ™ from Company D of the | hausted the pig. lare the boys to get in touch with/the only sensible thing, under the | 104th Regiment,.are  co-editors of the 
tates go) ity, which posted a score| The jeep that got away was @ fea-|—the strongest tuggers in thhe 9th: ‘cireumstances—they dropped him, new Fort Jackson newspapers... + ; 
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But Who Likes to Wait for Streetcars? 


CAMP GRANT, Iil.—Our hero opens the letter 
eagerly (it’s been awaited for some time) but : 
he soon stops reading and gulps; his shoulders 


sag dejectedly. 


He stares at the floor as the letter drops un- 
noticed from his fingers. For two minutes he 
remains thus, before he comes to, anger taking 


the place of grief on his face. 


He’ throws open the lid of his foot-locker, 
grabs something and, footsteps reverberating 
threughout the squad-ropm, he strides quickly 
to the G. I. can at the end of the barracks. 

There’s a crash, followed by a tinkling of 
glass as the picture frame smashes against the 
G. I. can. Then you know that another “girl 
back home” couldn't wait any longer. 

That’s beginning to happen regularly, espe- 
cially among cadremen who've been here about 
similarity in 
the cases to work out a plot covering the trag- 
edy, “Taps to Romance, or The Futiltiy of Court- 


10 months. And there’s enough 


ship by Correspondence.” 


Ten months is par for the course, starting 


from “I'll be waiting” and ending 
sorry, but let’s always remain 
friends.” 


the best of 


she it. 


come so regularly and 


although she still calls you Beloved or Sweet- 


heart. 


with “So 


After 10 months you’re like a brother to her. 
Sounds Lovely 


During the first act of the drama she writes 
regularly to Beloved, Dearest, or Sweetheart, 
and after eight or ten pages, closes with Yours 
Forever, or All the Love in the World. Those 
professions of endearment arrive every day or 
at least every other day for a couple of months. 

The next two months she writes just as often 
and the general gist of the missives is the same, 
though compressed into four pages, and some- 
times three, but she begins telling you how busy 


If you’re smart you'd wonder what could 
keep her so’ busy, but you're still gullible, your 
girl is different, and as a matter of course you 
figure her job is keeping her busy. You don’t 
know it’s somebody else with a job. 

The fifth and sixth month, her letters don’t 


Still you-can’t smell the rat. 
The Brush-Off 
Soon after the six months period you get a 


ments. 


close with just Love, 


furlough and come back thinking everything 
is just as it was—which it isn’t. That furlough- 
fare was a ticket to heaven, but you forget 
that it was a round-trip ticket. 

The first letter you receive back in camp is 
like old times—almost. 
awaited envelopes—they’re usually blue— show 
up at longer and longer intervals at mail-call. 

At the end of eight months you’re just Dear 
Jim or John or Bill, and preceding her name 
at the bottom of the letter is that one word, 
Sincerely, speaking so significantly. 

By this time you’re smelling a rat but won't 
admit the full strength of the odor. 

Along about the end of the tenth month you 
get the letter, not in a blue envelope, but one 
of those large square things that fit announce- 
She’s penned a few 
which she hopes will ease the shock. 

Then you toss away the picture and the guy 
next to you, 
longer and who lost his sweet-patootie four 
weeks ago, 
there'll be another along in five minutes.” 

But who likes to wait around for street cars? 


But soon those eagerly- 


“personal” lines 


who has been around a month 


says, “They’re like street cars, 








Ladyfinger 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—Over in 
the 2nd Engineer Training Bat- 
talion, the men of the 4th Platoon, 
Company C, are willing to bet that 
Lts Robert R. Dean has the small- 
of. little finger of any rifle-inspect- 
ifig officer on the post. 

Even though he raced through 
inspection last Saturday because 
he had to attend to other duties, 
eight men found themselves star- 
ing unwillingly at a tiny black spot 
on the end of the Lieutenant’s 
prodding finger. 

Shoveling coal and raking leaves 
an hour or so later, the men in 
blue grumbled, “He shoulda used 
his thumb. I spent two hours 
cleaning that rifle. Ah, what's the 
use!” 














In the years following the first 
World War the Army maintained 
schools for all of its arms and serv- 
ices, in addition to those already 
described in this series. The Quar- 
termaster Corps, the Engineers, the 
Chemical Warfare Service, the Coast 


Artillery, the Adjustant General’s 
Department, the Finance Depart- 
ment, Signal Corps, Ordnance De- 


partment and Medical Corps were 
among the War Department agencies 
which maintained schools for the 
training of both commissioned and 
enlisted personnel. 
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"Swell mess sergeant we got, don’t you think?” 





Taste of Power 


The shining silver glint of the machine dazzled his eyes for a 
moment. The scientific genius of the Nation had produced this 
engine, and. he was proud to be the one chosen to operate it. 

He -removed the hood and examined the engine which his crew 
had already started. It hummed with the easy rhythm of powér 
and the sound told him that here was energy which could be in- 
stantly applied when the going got toughest. 

The row of guages fascinated him: pressure and temperature 
dials all were in good order. The rugged beauty of the machine 
thrilled him as he realized that he would be the one to operate 
this, the newest machine for the defense of his country. The ser- 


geant’s voice boomed behind him: 


“All right, you KP’s—get that dishwashing machine going!” 
—F¥rom The Towline, Manchester (N. H.) Airbase. - 





He Is Sergeant Again 
After 21 Years Absence 


FORT DIX, N. Y.—History repeat- 
ed itself at Fort Dix this week when, 
for the second time in nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, Pvt. Walter C. 
Lenngren won war-time sergeant 
stripes. A sergeant in the motor 
transport division at Dix during 
World War 1, he returned to civil 
life In 1920. Eight days ago, want- 
ing to do his part, he enlisted, serv 


a week as a priyate, and has ju 
pbeen promoted to technical sergean 
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Lawyer in Saddle Again 

FORT RILEY, Kan.—After a lapse 
of thirteen years Anthony Costan- 
tino of 421 Main Street, Dunkirk, N. 
Y., returns to the cavalry here at 
the nation’s only cavalry replace- 
ment training center. Pvt. Costan- 
tino did cavalry ROTC duty at Cor- 
nell University in 1929 and has been 
assigned to a horse troop: here for 
basic military training. 

A lawyer in civilian life, Private 
Costantino represented the United 
Mine Workers of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C., prior to induction. He 
atten Stanford se 1931.33 
and peoeivedt a lew ai Corneil 
in 195§..3.45 ; 
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Through the years of peace, with 
a small Regular Army as the only 
normal source of students, these 
schools were comparatively small 
establishments and their courses of 
training were exceptionally thorough. 
Not only did they equip the student 
for his military duties in his special 


‘branch but they gave him a sound 


theoretical foundation and _ broad 
practical experiences which could be 
utilized to advantage in starting a 
career in civil life in the event he 
decided to quit the Army. A con- 
siderable number of successful civil- 
ian technicians, mechanics and spe- 
cialists received their basic training 
in their chosen careers in one of 
these Army schools. This training 
was, in fact, one of the inducements 
to enlistment. 

For higher military education of 
officers the Army maintained two 
schools, the Command and General 
Staff School at Leavenworth, Kan., 
and the War College at Washing- 
ton, D. C. In the former, officers 
were given training in the handling 
of the higher tactical units by means 
of map problems and tactical rides. 
In the latter they were given train- 
ing in the handling of the problems 
of grand strategy. The courses 
lasted nine months and required in- 
tense application on the part of the 
students. 

Present War Brings Change 

Soon after the war in Europe 
created a national emergency for 
the United States the Army found 
it necessary to revise its educational 
system in order to increase the out- 
put of trained personnel. This re- 
vision included expansion of the 
schools and the shortening, intensi- 


fication and _ specialization of the 
courses. The peace-time schedule 
had contemplated fitting men for 


instructors, and also providing them 
with training they could utilize in 
civil life. The Selective Service Act 
made available a considerable num- 
ber of men who possessed profes- 
sional knowledge of their subjects 
sufficient to qualify them for in- 
structors once they had been taught 
to apply their knowledge in the 
Army way. 

In the cases of those who were 
not so well equipped the needs of 
the Army became paramount and 
the courses were designed to produce 
soldiers capable of doing a special 
job after the shortest possible pe- 
riod of training. This system does 
not, however, deprive the soldier. of 
the training which will assist him 
later in civil life. Once he has com- 
pleted his school course he begins 
receiving practical expérience which 
in the small peace-time Army which 
preceded the emergency it was not 
possible to provide for him. 

The emergency defense program of 
training provided an opportunity 
for practice and experience in the 
various trades, arts and professions 
not only greater than that available’ 
under the old peace-time Army sys- 
tem, but far more varied and com- 
prehensive than anything the aver- 
age workman could hope to obtain 
in civilian life. With the advent 
of hostilities the opportunities for 
practical experience in virtually 
every field of human endeavor— 
there is hardly any talent or skill, 


Recruiting Chief on Air 

Col. Harold N. Gilbert, Chief of 
the Army Recruiting Service, and 
originator of the national slogan 
“Keep "Em Flying!” will make a 
guest appearance on the “Fitch 
Bandwagon” Sunday, January 18th 
at..7:30 p.m. EST which features 
Gene Krupa and His Orchestra. 
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except perhaps that of the beauti- 
cian, which the modern army does 
not require—have increased beyond 
the most optimistic hopes of peace- 
time. 

The net result is that any indi- 
vidual taken into the Army, whether 
by operation of the Selective Service 
Act or by his own enlistment, will 
have a chance to return to civil 
life with a specialized training which 
he could have obtained as a civilian, 
under normal, peace-time conditions, 
only through the expenditure of 
more time than he will spend in-the 
Army and considerable money, 
whereas the Army will pay him for 
the service he gives it while im- 
proving his own capabilities. 


Suspend War College 


The changes made necessary by 
the situation in respect to national 
defense also .are refiected in the 
Army’s schools for the higher educa- 
tion of officers, The War College 
was suspended for the duration of 
the ‘emergency and its facilities de- 
voted to.War Department activities. 
Members of its faculty and its grad- 
uates were assigned to duties which 
enable them to give practical ap- 
plication to the theories they have 
studied in the War College. The 
organization of larger units, and the 
training of these units.in maneu- 
vers, provides opportunity for actual 
field training to supplant the map 
problems and tactical rides of the 
peace-time Command and General 
Staff School, the facilities of which 
are being utilized for the training 
of qualified young officers in various 
specialized duties of staff and line. 
These courses cover three months. 
The output of graduates is being 
increased as rapidly as the facilities 
of the school can be extended. 


The rapidity with which the 
Army’s school system was expanded 
in the face of the emergency and its 
adaptability to a program of rapid 
expansion has demonstrated the 
soundness of the planning by which 
the Army established the original 
schools. The successful manner in 
which it operated through the emer- 
gency is evidence that it can be 
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THE AVIATION MECHA) 
by Carl Norcross & James DR 
Quinn; Mc-Graw Hill Book 
Inc.; $3.50. % a 
Here is a textbook, simple CA 


technical, which gives a compre Bigefo 
sive treatment of the constructs § You Wi 
and maintenance of every type g 2 hal 


modern airplane—large, small, ¢ Tria! 
and military. 6 pins 

Beginning with introductory shelt 
terial about the airplane, and _ 
and why it flies, the book takes 2 pole: 
construction, discussing > brass 


and methods, and describes a 
step in the building of a light, 
metal airplane. A description of 
modern planes are built in the 
factories is given in detail, ang 
step is illustrated with ge 
photographs and charts. 
The aerodynamics and. eng 
servicing sections Is especially 


able for student pilots, becaugs te 
variety of material on airplane ther b 
engine inspection and servicing setly | 
presented to meet the qualificatign At the 
requirements for both private ton 
commercial pilot's certificates one 
competency. with 
. > 


AIR BASE, by Boone Gw 
Whittlesey House; $2.50. 





No professional author reminigg 
here. A Vought-Sikorsky test 
takes time out to tell what goes 
at a high-pressure air base and 
it in his own language. 

After graduation from Pensag 
Guyton was ordered to a dive 


squadron attached to the e 
“Lexington” and shore based @ for | 
North Island—the base described ” 


the story. He lived the life and i” P 
tells about the how and why @enalf dis 
cruises, the training of dive bom ssed 
patrol flights, and sometimes a in e 
the men in the squadrons, the rope 
cers’ quarters, and the small vely 
town. eo 


You can find in this book, i with 


tally, a good account of the phe 
types of planes that fly from an@ See sta 
craft carrier deck, their purpos® maa, 7 


the various formations they as: 
in performing their missions. 
a non-flier’s angle, it’s a simple pi 
ture of an intricate pet-up., } 

sae 


WAR’S OVER 


Foe Joins Us 
Against Axis 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Wwilli 
Perry Gray; 19, a Rappahannock 
dian from Southampton, L. L, t 
week unofficially declared a tr 
between his tribe and the Uni 
States, at war since the white 
set foot on Long Island, by e 
in the Army. 

Gray lived near the Shinn 
Indian Reservation at Southam 
and earned a living in the tradi 
tribal manner. He was a hand 
stringer. 

Born in New York City, Gray 
to public schools in Newport, R 
and besides speaking fluent E 
knows most of the Rappahan 
tongue, which has a vocabulary 
about 250 words. 

Gray commented that perhaps 
was an oversight that his tribe 
the United States. had never 
clared a formal peace, and 4 
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readily adjusted to the needs of a 
nation at war. 





he said, “we are facing a C0 
enemy.” 
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“Would you mind feeding my guppies while I'm on, furlougy 
Seregant?” 
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. "EXPERT EXPLAINS . 


How to Assemble a Pup Tent 


pvt. William Hammack, 
$rd Armored Division 


CAMP POLK, La.—Certain necessary articles must be obtained 


sre considering the essential details of putting up pup tents. 


d them listed in the supply as directed here: 
shelter, canvas, with eyelets and button holes, brown, 





: Triangle type; 
“ pins, wood, pointed, for half 
shelter ; 

mi g ropes, cotton, braided, tied with 
nd splice one; 

akes w— 2 poles, collapsible, with slides, 

. S. 

S every io one end of the shelter half 
ght, eget you have laid out facing the 
» of angle part to the rear. You must, 
re ig course, stand in front of the half 


and each 
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order to have a rear. With your 
¢ partner at your side facing the 
direction he also takes up a 
r half with the triangle part 
Now quickly, but cor- 
button the two halves to- 
her by placing the button holes 
etly over the buttons. 


At the count of two then begin. 
miton the entire sides 


together. 
one of the ropes, cotton, brdid- 
with loop splice, and tie it se- 
ly at the end of the shelter 
. There is a hole there for 
t purpose. ¢ 


Take out one pin, wood, pointed, 


place it vigorously in the ground 
front of the two buttoned, halves, 
ter. This pin shall henceforth be 
led the guy pin, front for rope, 
ton braided, with loop splice, one. 
ning fast to the rear at the count 
three fasten the second rope. Then 
up the second pin, wood, point- 
for half, shelter and place it 
ly in the ground at the rear. 
should be one rifle length and 
half distance from the triangle part 
ssed earlier. The corresponding 
ye in each case shall be called rear 
rope and front guy rope re- 
ectively. 
Take out the two poles, collapsi- 
with slides, brass, and assemble 
m so that they become rigid. 


fhis is well nigh impossible as they 


yer stay that way after one crawls 





ide. These shall be called the side 


pins. They go in the little holes 
that are supposed to be for this pur- 
pose and are found, naturally, along 
the side. When this is completed 
pull gently on the rear guy rope 
tied to the rear guy pin until the 
triangle part is sticking in the air. 
Now briskly go to the front of the 
shelter halves and gently tie the 
same to the rope. Slowly you will 
see the shelter half rise into a shel- 
ter that shall be called a pup tent. 
Look again and it has already col- 
lapsed. Something has been done 





wrong. The only thing to do is to 





repeat what has already happened. 

When the tent is properly pitched, 
prepare to enter. In entering be 
sure and crouch low as there really 
isn’t as much room as we pretend 
there is. Only one man must enter 
at a time. If there is room enough. 
for another you can rest assured that 
the shelter halves have been set up 
correctly. Never under any circum- 
stances allow any one to touch the 
sides or to breathe too deeply. This 
is often the case with novice pup 
tent putter uppers. Invariably they 
breathe too deeply. 

In conclusion a word of caution. 


Do not pull all of the body in at 
once, Either the head must be stick- 
ing out or else your feet. The things 
are so designed that the factor of 
comfort is eliminated—you will never 
be able to forget this if you have 
attempted to be sheltered by a couple 
of shelter halves. 


FICKLEN 





“Don't move! 





You're my prisoner!” 





The Ghosts Are on 


By CLIFFORD GOODMAN, in 
Range Finder, Ft. Wadsworth, N. Y. 

Lots has been said about how the 
Japs have put together more than 
they blasted. Here’s a guy that 
used to grouse, that used to gripe 
at everything the Army had to of- 
fer, He’d write “Army” with a 
small a, like this: army. Now he 
writes it with a Capital A: Army, 
and he’s proud he does. 

I’m a guy that hates getting up 
in the morning, hates to stand re- 
veille, and hates to go to bed at 11. 
Since the war started, the shooting 
war, I still hate to get up in the 
morning, but now it’s a good-natured 
hate. I don’t gripe at the Army 
any more. I respect the men that 
are trying, trying as best they can 
to get things moving and to keep 
them moving. In a small way I’ve 
gotten to know the troubles that 
go on around here when you try 
to do something. I don’t grouse 
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serving in the Nation's armed 


forces, Private McGrath?” 


Our Side 


synchronization that goes with the 
searchlights—one from over the bay 
follows a plane till it’s almost over 
the rear gate, and then one of our 
lights picks it up, and then another, 
and still another. Long feelers of 
light quizzing the passing planes, 
passing the plane from one to an- 
other, like a bunch of ghosts play- 
ing water-polo. In other words, I’m 
beginning to like it here. 


The Fighting 37th 


By James G. Smith, HQ 37th Division, Camp Shelby, Miss. 


when something goes wrong—I even 
pity the poor jeep, noncom or “com” 
who’s tried so hard to make it 
march, 

This guy still gets a kick out of 
the harbor, and the ships moving 
cautiously past under the guns. This 
guy still gets a kick out of the re- 
treat gun, and the flag slowly float- 
ing down the flagpole. This guy 
still gets a kick out of the nice 














| This is the 37th, 


This is the pride of manhood 


Culled from the valleys of the Ohio, the Maumee, and the Cuyahoga. 
This is Ohio’s spirit. 


Clad in khaki—stalwart, strong and lusty. 

Forged in the steel mills of Steubenville, Youngstown, Cleveland. 
Grown in the orchards of Lake and Highland counties, 

And in hip-deep wheat fields of the northwest. 

This is the 37th. 


Surging with power as the waves of Lake Erie. 

Marching in pride and sweat and strain 

Through the swampy lands of Mississippi. 

Steel workers, clerks, artists, doctors, ditch diggers, lawyers, 
Accountants and poets with wings in their hearts. 

Fathers, brothers, sons, nephews, and uncles. 

Tolling in sand and mud and rain and piercing cold. 

Bronzed and tanned by summer suns. 

The Infantry, Artillery, Quartermasters, Engineers and Medics. 
Work and marching, blood and thunder, food and shelter, 
Bridges and trenches, iodine and ether. 


This is the kaleidoscope of races, creeds and colors. 
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ALL IT COSTS 
IS ONE BUCK! 


© Send Army Times to the Folks Back Home 
For the Next Eight Months! 


t’s all—just inclose a dollar with the coupon below and 
We'll send ARMY TIMES for the next eight months to any 


Your folks want to keep up on what the Army is doing, 


Everyone in your family will 


fead ARMY TIMES each week-—every issue packed with 
news and features about thé Army. 

Give them a break—spend a buck—our special offer is con- 
linued—Eight Months For One Dollar. 


Subscribe Today! 


y News Building, Washington, D. C. 


State .... 


Inclosed $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and sub- 
furloug SXtiption started with next issue. You can also subscribe at this special 
rn. Mite to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES in camp each week. 


This is the saga of the Buckeyes: 
This is the song of Ohio. 
This is the 37th. 


Triangle 


Sergeant Smith upon an evening 
Went to see his gal. 

She was seated in the arbor 
Talking with his pal. 


Private Jones was slightly shattered 
By the sudden gloom 

But the gal relaxed and kissed him— 
Sealing up his doom. 


Sergeant Smith retraced his foot- 
steps 

Angered to his bones. 

And about an hour later 

Cornered Private Jones. 


“Say,” said Smith, “About this mat- 
ter— 

Just how do YOU rate? 

Tell me all about it, buddy— 

Please don’t hesitate!” 


“Well,” said Jones 
twinklin’) 
“I recall the time 
You were quite sincere in saying 
What was yours was mine.” 


(his eyes a- 


Sergeant Smith, he thought a mo- 
ment, 

Then with sudden glee 

Pulled a notebook from his pocket, 

Writing down “K, P.” 


Jones spent months within the kit- 
chen 
And ne'er a day off took; 
And Sergeant Smith dropped dead 
to learn . 
His gal friend was the cook! 


—Pvt. GEORGE SPATZ, 
Turner Field, Ga. 





Open Skating Rink 


FORT ONTARIO, N. Y.—The open- 
ing of a new skating rink has pro- 
vided soldiers stationed at Fort 
Ontario with another means of rec- 
reation. Under direction of 1st Lt. 
Arthur Webster, post morale officer, 
a rink 100 feet in diameter has been 
constructed on the post. Music is 
furnished by a public address system. 
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Captain Field Artillery Reserve 
With a Foreword By 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE S. SIMONDS 
400 Pages Cloth Bound 
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~ Lowly Sheep Keeps U.S. Airmen Warm 


Uther Animals Have Hides Tanned, to No Purpose 


WRIGHT FIELD, O.—The public today has the idea, derived from motion pictures, that the 
Eskimo with his deerskin boots, bear-skin trousers and fox-skin parkahood has-developed for him- 
self the last word in clothing protection against extreme cold, yet there isn’t a Greenland Eskimo 
who would not prefer to be clothed by the cold weather experts of the Materiel Division’s Equipment 
Laboratory, Army Air Corps. For the Material Division would outfit him with the best clothing 
protection against cold known to man, the basis of which is the lowly sheepskin. 

A recent government order by which the Army has taken over all sheepskins produced in this 
country to be used in suits for high altitude pilots bears out the evidence of this statement. 





Officer's Suit 


According to authorities 


of the> 





Equipment Laboratory, every type of 
fur and fabric has been tested by 
them and the sheepskin or sheep 
shearling has proven by far to pro- 
vide the best protection. 

Since 1929 exhaustive experiments 
on winter clothing have been carried 
on by Frank G. Manson, Chief of the 
Parachute and Clothing Unit of the 
Equipment Laboratory, Experimental 
Engineering Section, and his staff 
at Wright Field. 

Sheep Proves Best 

The rabbit, the beaver, the bear, 
the wolverine, the silver fox and the 
nutria (South American beaver) have 
all had their hides tanned for the 
careful inspection of Mr. Manson, 
but the sheep proved best. All other 
furs were too fragile for the type 
of use they were subjected to in a 
flying suit. On the basis of wear, 
resistance to moths, and the measure 
of warmth, the sheep shearling has 
no equal. The only reason Eskimoes 
did not use sheepskins was that 
sheep were not native to arctic cli- 
mates. Among the other combina- 
tions of fabrics which were tested 
and passed up as ineffectual were 
pile-fiber, rug-weave) type, blanket 
wool and camel hair. 

In 1929, after eliminating all other 
furs, the Air Corps started experi- 
menting with fur-tanned, electrified 
sheep shearling and continued the 
development of that material to the 
point where it is used exclusively for 
all Air Corps winter clothing. It is 





Gen. Devers Tells New Officers 
To Keep Minds, Bodies in Trim 


FT. KNOX, Ky.—“We are at war and have a definite mission. 
Keep yourselves physically fit and mentally alert for the great 
responsibilities to come,’ Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief of the 


Armored Force, told a class of 
second class to graduate from Offi- 
cers Candidate School of the Ar- 
mored Force School, as they received 
their gold bars and commissions. 


Mincing no words, the youthful 
chief of the Army’s hard-hitting 
mechanized blitz divisions cautioned 
the new officers to keep a sound 
mind in a sound body so as to be 
able to meet the tough going ahead, 
remarking that some of the officers 
will be in battle before they know it. 

Accenting the point that we are 
actually in a total war. General De- 
vers pointed out that today’s officers 
face great responsibilities which will 
increase with the seriousness of the 
international situation. The time to 
play has passed, he said, and the fu- 
ture holds nothing but hard work 
tempered with a sense of humor. 

Warning the new officers against 
fifth column activities, General De- 
vers advised them to ignore gossip 
and intrigue, keep their mouths 
shut and their thumbs up. 

Lt. Douglas P. Moreau of Alexan- 
dria, La., 21 years old, youngest man 
to be graduated with the class, had 
the honor of having his bars pinned 
on by the General himself, while his 
classmates performed the ceremony 


194 new second 


~ 
4 


lieutenants, the 





for one another. The majority of 
the class has been assigned to the 
infantry of the Armored Force, many 
of them to the separate tank bat- 
talions which the Armored Force has 
in addition to its armored divisions. 





‘Club Warehouse 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Overheard in 
the 1st Armored Division Service 
Club (and all in the same night, 
too!): ; 

Two attractive young ladies, in- 

specting the club for the first time, 
made a tour of the premises, at 
the end of which one said to 
t’other, “Say, this place is great. 
Be swell to dry tobacco in, 
wouldn’t it?” 
... “I'm a fugitive from a bad 
fit,” was the explanation of a pri- 
vate in mufti trying to give the 
M.P. the brush-off. 

. +. “There are sO many stripes 
in the 1st Armored Division it’s a 
distinction not to have any.” 
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produced in various pile length from 
% inch to one inch, depending on 
whether the clothing is to be used 
for moderate or extreme cold tem- 
peratures, It is considerably cheaper 
than fur and exceptionally durable 
for rough wear. The skin part of the 
shearling is treated and tanned in 
such a manner that it is flame-proof, 
wind-proof, and acid-proof and at the 
same time serves as the outer shell 
of the garment. 

One of the chief reasons for choos- 








TWISTS CALUMET, 


Chanute 
Chirps 


By PVT. E. H. JOHNSON 


CHANUTE Field, Ill. — “Speedy,” 
the patriotic turtle, crawled out of 
a battered package to give life to 
the Dead Letter Office here this 
week. 

With a patriotic design painted on 
his back, “Speedy”? was on his way 
to his owner, Pvt. Oscar Gottfurcht, 
until waylaid by a wrong address. 
Pvt. Robert Armstrong of the Dead 
Letter Office involuntarily tested the 
strength of the bite of “Speedy” and 
immediately put him on a diet of 
special turtle food to train him as a 
“secret weapon” to nip the Nip- 
ponese. 

Thirty tons of sugar—a lot of 
sweetness in any man’s language 
—are consumed at Chanute Field 
every month, according to com- 
missary officials here. 

In addition to the sugar, the 
Chicago quartermaster depot fur- 
nishes six tons of salt and 35 tons 
of flour. Supplementing the bread 
baked here are 50 tons of bread 
from private contractors. 


PARTY 


When Chanute Field soldiers had 
their Christmas furloughs cancelled 
due to the outbreak of war, 18 mem- 
bers of one squadron used money 
originally saved for train fare home, 
to treat 40 youngsters of the Cun- 
ningham orphanage, in nearby Ur- 





bana, to dinner and movies. And 
they chose Sunday, their off-duty 
day, to do it all. 
WINSTON 

Winston Churchill is at Chanute 


Field but not as a visitor on a mis- 
sion. He is ist Sgt. Eugene Winston 
Churchill, who claims to be a rela- 
tive of the cigar-chewing prime min- 
ister. The sergeant’s grandparents 
came to this country from England in 
1860, he says. 


CAREER 


The Army Air Corps is helping 
Set. George V. Vias to pursue his 
vision of a future in television. The 
sergeant has found enough spare 
time from his duties to continue a 
civilian correspondence course in 
television engineering. 

He has a small experimental tele- 
vision set in his Chicago home. Its 
facilities are limited to transmitting 
a picture of Joan Blondell across the 
room. Sgt. Vias didn’t say whether 
he preferred further development of 
the set. 


JABBER 


Lt. Dudley S. Washington, one- 
fingered “Rhythm King,” is applying 
piano counterpoint to the organ these 
days. 

For a gag, his wife Betty bought 
him a second-hand pump organ for 
Christmas. Now he is jabbing out 
“Chopsticks” and “Yankee Doodle.” 
Next week he'll try “Blue Bells of 
Scotland” if his forefinger and his 
wife’s patience hold out. 


Bologna—5000 pounds of it— 
really is something to swallow, but 
Chanute Field soldiers are doing it 
this month, Commissary officials re- 
vealed today. Among other sau- 
sages on the January food budget 
are: 15,000 pounds of frankfurters, 
5000 pounds of liver sausage, 11,000 
pounds of pork links and 5000 
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‘ing sheep shearling as the founda- 


tion for Air Corps cold weather gar- 
ments, was based on the fact that 
the sheep’s wool furnishes it with 
a naturally perfect insulating sys- 
tem. It is easy to spot an insulated 
house in the winter because snow 
remains on the roof without melting, 
whereas on an uninsulated house it 
Starts melting instantly because the 
house is losing heat. In the search 
for perfect cold weather clothes it 
was observed that snow does not 
melt on a sheep, indicating the nat- 
ural insulating qualities of wool. 

Although sheepskin is the basis of 
the Air Corps winter garment, the 
parkahood of the Alaskan suit does 
carry a small strip of wolf fur 
around its edge. Wolf fur is not 
supposed to be subject to Ice ac- 
cumulation, Therefore, it is sewn 
to the edge of the parkahood to pre- 
vent the accumulation of ice formed 


the freezing of the  breath’s 
moisture. 


Mechanic's Suit 
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dium tanks) was inactivated with 
divisions of the Armored Force, 
manded by Maj. Gen. Bruce 
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Cupid Deserts 
‘Paper Saver’ 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—A New 
Year’s resolution—designed by a sol- 
dier at the “West Point of the Air” 
to aid national defense—ended ab- 
ruptly this week. 

Said soldier planned to conserve 
paper in this manner: When he re- 
ceived a letter, instead of wasting 
paper in writing an answer, he 
would simply write his reply on the 
back. The possibilities were tremen- 


dous: The entire nation would fol- 
low suit. 
Then ... disaster, but quickly! 


On the opening day of “The Plan,” 
letters arrived from two girls with 
but ai single thought, and—you 
guessed it—he mixed the letters in 
his answers. 

He now is planning a new type of 
conservation—tires or something rel- 
atively harmless. 


Platoon Honors 
Bomb Victim 


CAMP CALLAN, Calif.— As .a 
tribute to the memory of the first 
Camp Callan soldier to give his life 
in action against the enemy, the First 
Platoon, Battery A, Mth Training 
Battalion, has been designated by 
Capt. George L. Atwood, battery com- 
mander, as the “Willie Bennett Pla- 
toon.” Private William A. “Willie” 
Bennett was one of the first to fall | 
in the treacherous Japanese air at- | 
tack that swept the Hawaiian Islands | 
on that néver-to-be-forgotten Sunday | 
morning of last December 7th. | 

Private Bennett was inducted into | 
the Army last June 13, arriving at 
this Coast Artillery Replacement | 
Training Center with the Louisiana | 
contingent six days later. A model 
soldier, he qualified as sharpshooter | 
with the service rifle and passed his | 
Second Class Gunners tests before 
enlisting in the Regular Army for 
Hawaiian duty. After nearly two| 
months of basic training at Camp 
Callan he left in August for service | 
with the U. S. Army Ordnance De-| 
tachment on the islands. } 

When word was received that his 
family in Lake St. John, La., had} 
been officially notified by the War 
Department of his death “in action 
against the enemy,” former Callan 








included, felt keenly the loss of the | 
first Camp Callan’ Selectee to give 
his life for his country in a war 
that, up until then; had seemed 





peounds.of salami. 


far away. p 


the recent reorganization of 
the 1st Armored Division, 


Magruder, lost a fighting unit w 


whose illustrious history dates 
to Meuse Argonne and St. Mihie 
fensive of 1918. 

The parent organizations of: 
69th Regiment have been i 
with tank warfare since t 
ganization early in 1918. 

It is significant that during 
first World war the parent 
tions of the regiment were 
manded by officers who have 
to higher commands with the f 


tion of the Armored Force in July, 


1940. 


Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Armored Division commanding 
eral, Fort Benning, Ga., and 
Sereno Brett, formerly Armo 
Force chief of staff who now is co 
manding officer of the 34th Armo 
Regiment, a unit of the 5th Arm 
Division, Fort Knox, both o 
manded the list Tank Brigade @ 
St. Mihiel and Meuse Argonne. 

The 69th Armored Regiment 
organized at Fort Knox, July 
1940, when it was incorporated in 
the 1st Armored Division. 

First commander of the 69th 
iment was Brig. Gen. Lindsay Me 
Silvester, then a colonel, who nu 
the fleldgling regiment through i 
organizational stages and t 
turned it over to his executive 
cer, Lt. Col. Roy T. Rouse, W 
since has been transferred to 
4th Armored Division, Pine 
N. Y. General Silvester now 
mands the 1st Tank Group, GH 





—— 


Ist Armored Div. Los 
Historical 69th Regt. 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—When the 69th Armored Regiment (me 
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At the time of its inactivation, last ti 
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FORT BENNING, Ga.—The Sec- 
jad Armored . Division expanded no- 
tieeably with the enlistment here of 
one man. 

But,.-. . what a man! 

His “dog tags” bear the name 
rank S. Leavitt,” but the whis- 
kers growing wild over most of his 
jattered puss are telltale. This, 

is “Man Mountain” Dean, the 

whose bone-crunching tactics in 

the wrestling ring caused the sport 

to be renamed the Grunt and Groan 

profession—with sound effects sup- 
lied by his opponents. 

Tt is estimated here that the be- 

50-year-old Mountain; who 

a scant 280 pounds, could, 

without too much exertion, probably 

wipe out an armored regiment sin- 
ded. 

The Army, however, isn’t a new 
experience for Dean. It’s as familiar 
to him as a “rassling” ring. 

During World War I, the fabtlous 
wrestler served under a _ daring 
young lieutenant colonel whom he 
never quite forgot. Today, men of 
the Second Armored Division know 
this same lieutenant colonel as Maj. 








Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., command- 


ing officer of the division. 

“I bet I wrote a hundred letters,” 
said the 50-year-old Mountain, “be- 
fore I could get back in the Army. 
Finally I wrote to Gen. Patton. Then 
I got action.” 

Before Dean could return to the 
Army, however, the Army had to 
waive the over-age rule to admit 
physically fit men who had been non- 
commissioned officers in previous 
service. 

The mountain who walks like a 
man served 11 years in the Army. 
He was with the regular in the “pa- 
cification” of Cuba and continuously 
until after the first World War in 
which he served with Gen. Patton 
in France and came home a sergeant. 

A familiar sight to wrestling fans, 
Man Mountain Dean barnstormed the 
nation’s rings for 32 years. In 1909— 
still a youngster—he wrestled the 
legendary Frank Gotch to a draw. 
Since then he has fought the best in 
the trade, sometimes crushing sports 
writers with flying bodies and other 
times scaring foes out of the ring 
before the battle actually started.” 

If the Mountain has difficulty 
squeezing into a tank, it is believed 
he will carry the vehicle into battle. 


{Bewhiskered 50-Yr.-Old ‘Tank’ Back at Benning 
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lirmy’s New ‘Bomber’ 
Arrives at Upton, N. Y. 


—jReady for Service 


The Army got a new type heavy bomber from Michigan this 


week, It was produced by the Black-Roxborough corporation and 


Ses 
f is known as the “BB.” 

* Military authorities contend 
the B-19 it has greater maneuver- 
ability and several other features 

ent (MB which put it in a class by itself. 
mn of Thoroughly tested in combat exer- 















on, COM@cises during the past six years, the 
rit whowg new fighting machine has experi- 
jates batt enced but one 
Mihiel by » misadventure. It 
f : crashed in 1936, 
{ following a _ di- 
a rect hit by a 
Nazi model. 


esi ’ 
a Lt In a later test, 
however, the new 
bomber vindicat- 
ed itself by put- 


ting its German 


juring | 
t organi 
were © 


nee _C«:«C*wnemmesiss «out of 
me comm is sion in 
ce in July The BB short order. 


atton, 2 Since then, it has 

nding # fven outmaneuvered and brought 

: _ down lighter and supposedly faster 
_ models. 


The durability of its fuselage en- 









“yy gtvles the bomber to go in close “for 
tn Arm athe kill” and its shifting turret 
both com provides a poor target for the enemy. 
Brigade 4 Two “retrievable’ bombs which 
rgonne, snapped back into firing position 
giment Wa and revitalized after explosion on a 
x. Jub 2 target comprise the maximum 
serena in joad carried by the bomber. 

“ e machine is catching the eye 
“ goth Reet™4 admiration of all Army officers 
rdsay MeD nd enlisted men at Camp Upton, 


Y., where it is temporarly housed. 


who nurs 
through 1 








that while it is not as heavy as 
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CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Three reg- 
imental cage squads boasting per- 
fect records are tied for first place 


in the 36th Division basketball tour- 

nament. Strongest offensive team is 

the 111th Medical Regiment which 

rolled up a 52-16 win over the 133rd 

Field Artillery. 
* 7 

CAMP POLK, La—A singles 
and doubles ping pong tourney 
will get under way here Janu- 
ary 19, it was announced by Lt. 
Glenn E. Morris, field house di- 
rector. Games will be played in 
the Service Club. 

7 . « 

FT. BRAGG, N. C.—The 47th In- 
fantry cage squad officially has been 
named “Raiders,” and the nickname 
will appear in golden splendor on 
the new uniforms ordered by Lt. 
Lindsey Nelson, regimental recrea- 
tion officer. 

* . . 

RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—A 

par-breaker on the University of 





Maine golf team, Richard A. Mon- 





<a Prospect of ‘Dive’ Over 
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3roup, 

MacDILL FIELD, Fla.—In 1936, 
tivation, “the last time he was in Berlin, Mar- 
by Colon 


ll Wayne dived to victory in the 
Pics from a 33-foot board. If 


a when he dives again in the Ger- 
n capital it'll be from a speedy 
pane for he’s now Lieutenant 
‘yne of the Third Photographic 
Pailadron. 

Wayne won the national high- 
living title at Chicago in 1934, re- 
fated at Detroit the following year 
~ made it three in a row at Des 
ines in 1936 as a member of the 
pniversity of Miami swimming team. 


P pls 
quipment 
absorbed 3 
id Tronsie® 


less 
nent 








*erlin Intrigues Champion 


that Wayne’s supremacy over the 
diving fraternity grew to world-wide 
proportions in the Berlin Olympic 
games. 

While competin gin Berlin, Wayne 
met many athletes who were mem- 
bers of the Luftwaffe. He wonders 
if he’ll meet them again sometime 

. in the air. 

Before coming into the Army, the 
genial lieutenant swam with Billy 
Rose’s aquacade troupe from coast 
to coast in 1937, 1939 and 1940. 

Like many other star athletes, he 
tried his hand at selling insurance, 
but 1938 convinced him, he says with 
a smile, that he'd better stick to the 
diving board. 





color—even to their satin maroon 
and white uniforms. 


Croft ‘°5’ ln 
Star Material 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—One of the 
leading basketball teams here is the 
club recruited through the enlisted 
men’s personnel of the station hos- 
pital, which, from all indications, 
promises to be in the grade A class 
among service teams. 

With a roster of former outstand- 
ing college and independent players, 
the Medicos unquestionably have 


The 12-man squad is coached by 
Master Sgt. Joe Liebman, former 
Penn cager and also a member of the 
classy 20th Ward _ Independents, 
three years consecutive winner of 
the Philadelphia city basketball 
league. 

Another standout from the collegi- 
ate front is Joe Gordon, who held 
down a guard assignment on the | 
highly regarded Loyola (Chicago) 
five during the past two seasons. 

Other former college performers | 
on this ,soldier-team are Harry C. | 
Gans, Uhiverstty of Louisville; Ed | 
Clarke, Geneva college; Albert Wil- | 
lins, University of Cincinnati, and 
Stanley Hess, Kirksville (Mo.) Osteo- 
path college. 

Set. Carl Berrea, manager, has 
scheduled games in the Camp Croft 
vicinity with various mill quints, 
besides some college competition. 

Col. Wolcott Denison, station hos- 
pital commander, lent full coopera- 
tion in organizing the hoopsters, and 








is the team’s most ardent follower. 





roe currently is navigating an- 
other course in par as an Avia- 
tion Cadet with the Air Corps. 
Another well-known athlete here 
is Marvin R. Campbell, who won — 
six letters in football, boxing and | 
baseball at Mississippi State Col- 
lege and now is a candidate for | 
Five more—w-i-n-g-s. | 
* . . | 
CAMP GRANT, Il!l.—Camp Grant | 
was the first Army camp to view | 
the official major league baseball 
movie of 1941, “The Ninth Inning.” | 
The picture was shown here through 
the courtesy of the Chicago Daily ! 
News, which has planned showings !' 
at other Army and Navy stations in | 
the Sixth Corps Area. 
7. . . 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—Boxers of 
Chanute and Scott Fields, the two 
Army Air Corps technical schools in 
the state of Illinois, will clash here 
Jan, 21. Scott will be out to stop 
Chanute’s domination in all sport- 
ing events in which the two posts 
have met. Last summer Chanute’s 
trackmen walloped Scott by a 76-28 
edge and just a few weeks ago the 





Planesmen swamped the _ Scott 





cagers by a 53-30 score. 





oe 
ied was only a matter of a few 
= after his Des Moines triumph 
7 
"a b Pro Fights 
HYDE! ; 


+ Copy CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Light opera 
"ging and professional prize fight- 
; are of entirely different realms 
dag Richard P. Vaccaro, 18, has 
“ined the two successfully de- 

. ite his tender age. 
h $ ‘d cearo’s father, a Rockford busi- 
address n8%gh man, once was a professional 
Mess Me* ter and his son wasn’t many 
bith = before he learned to lead 
nett lan S left and guard with his 


Following training under a profes- 
and a series of amateur 
young Vaccaro fought s 


OMS 250. Jigbtweight, Josi 


gk 





4 Operas Under Belt 2t 18 


two, drawing in two and 
two by knockouts. 

Realizing that comparatively few 
men last long in the ring, Vaccaro 
turned his attention to singing, first 
as a hobby and later as an occupa- 
tion. 

After two years of study under a 
private tutor, the converted fighter 
was introduced to the director of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul music 
group. His auditions were successful 
and he became a regular member 
of the organization. 

As a first tenor, 
appeared 


winning 


the youngster 
in numerous concerts in 








Minnesota and Wisconsin and four 


light operas at the Minneapolis 
Opera House. Included were “New | 
Moon,” “The Redemption,” “Pirates 


of Pensance,” and “The Pied Piper 
of Hamlin.” 

He forsook a promising singing 
career by joining the Army the day 
war was declared. A senior in high 


school and not slated for graduation | 


until June, Vaccaro nevertheless was 
given his diploma by the school of- 
ficials in recognition of his patri- 
otism. 

“I expect to find a lot of fun and 
adventure in the Apmy,”.he said. 


REPAIRING IS THEIR BUSINESS but these Medics of Camp 
Croft, S. C., are bent on destruction—on the hardwood. Left 
to right, kneeling: Donald Stone, Indiana; Stanley Hess, Kirks- 


ville (Mo.) Osteopath college; 


Joseph Liebman, Penn; Harry 


Gans, University of Louisville; Robert Crowley, Oak Park 
(Ill.) high; Albert Willins, University of Cincinnati. Standing, 
left to right, Joseph Gordon, Loyola (Chicago); Harold Grace, 
Southern Hills (Pittsburgh) high; Chester McNees, Cyntheans 
and Frankport (Ky.) high; Eugene Rockman, Westbury (N. Y. 
O.) high; Joseph -Klema, Youngstown (O.) independent 
player, and Edwin Clarke, Geneva college, Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Flyers Win No. 8 

TURNER FIELD, Ga—A “never- 
say-die” Flyers basket ball team 
came from behind in the final mo- 
ments of a hard-fought battle to 
score their eighth straight win of 
the season over the Nehi Reds of 
Columbus. The final score was 
33-29. 

Brock and Cooper split scoring 
honors for the Flyers with eizht 
points apiece. 





Mustangs To Meet Ex-Champs 


FT. RILEY, Kans.—The Golden 
Mustangs, colored basketball team of 
the Cavalry School Detachment, are 
set for their meeting with the Globc 
Trotters, former world professiona: 
champions, in the post gymnasium. 
Last year, the Globe Trotters won 135 
games out of 150 starts. The Mus- 
tangs are playing their first season 
as a unit. 








—PRACTICAL 


N B-1 GROUP FEEDING 
oO. “% Clifford A. Kaiser, 
Capt. FA Res. A cook book with a 
new slant—400 pages of charts ond 
figures on meds, fruits and vege- 


tables. Postpaid $3.50 

ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. B-2 Shea. She's” in. the 
army now ... but does she know 
what to do about it? The Army is 


a new world to her. Here’s a guide 
book which outlines what is cor- 
rect all the way from the engage- 
ment to a military funeral. 


Postpaid §2.50 

N p 3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
©. D- 3 TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks. All standard 
forme are shown and methods of 


filling them out explained, as well 
as illustrative problems and their 
solutions. - 

Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 


Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
N. B-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
©. D-% pHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. The 
text on aerial photograph reading 
features twelve full-page reproduc- 
tions and a four-color map carrying 
an overlay in a fifth color indicat- 
ing the location on the map of 
various aerial photographs. With 
the book goes two protractors, one 
graduated in degrees, the other in 
mils; a@ photo-coordinate and arid 
coordinate card. Postpaid $1.00 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
No. B-5 FENSE. A handy ref- 
erence for all concerned with anti- 
aircraft artillery weapons; it’s pur- 
pose is to teach the underlying prin- 
ciples of antiaircraft defense and to 
stimulate the imagination in improv- 
ing and perfecting the neutralization 
of air power menace. 


Postpaid $2.00 
No. B-6 COMBAT COMMUNI- 
Terry Aller. of 


CATION. Brig. Gen. 

An analysis all 

means of communication in the horse 
cavalry for all units from the squad 
to the regiment, including a ‘‘de- 
bunkina’’ of radio. Postpaid 35c 
No. B-7 TACTICS AND TECH- 
NIQUE OF CAVALRY, 

Basic. (Tenth Ed.) A manual cover- 
ng all the basic material common 
to all arms of the service. All new 
material has been written and edit- 
ed by officers of the Regular estab- 
ishment who are recognized as !ead- 
ng experts in their porticular field. 


Postpaid $3.50 
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ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Please Send Books Checked 


INFORMATION 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. B-8 Especially prepared 
and 


illustrated to combine in one 
volume all necessary material for 
the Coast Artillery. This combined 
volume contains all the essential 
Coast Artillery topics formerly cov- 
ered in the basic and advanced 
manuals. The text contains over 
1300 pages and about 725 illustra- 


tions, with numerous tables. 
Postpaid $6.00 
No B-39 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
° FANTRY TRAINING, 
8th Ed. (new, Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier. All subjects required for 
combatant troops armed with the 


rifle are included. A four-color map, 


31° by 34, is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

INFANTRY DRILL 
No. B-10 fEcutations. In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
Springfield’) (MI ‘‘Garand’’) mili- 


tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
teror guard duty, and the infantry 


pack. Postpaid 50c 
ROOTS OF STRAT- 
No. B-11 EGY. By Major T. 


R. Phillips. This compilation of the 
old military tactics should be in the 
library of every Army officer. 

Postpai 


id $3.00 
No. B-12 


MILITARY MEDICAL 
MANUAL. The third 
edition has been completely re-writ- 


ten, it is new from cover to cover 

both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 

Postpaid $4.50 

WAR ON WHEELS. 

No. B-13 By Capt. Chas. K. 

Kutz. The drive and thrust of 


SCOUT, COMBAT CARS, TANKS and 
other vehicles. Postpaid $2.00 


No. B-14 1S HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 

Now Postpaid 50c 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 


enclosed. 
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A 100 PER CENT lineup of all-stars is the front row of Armored Force officers who gathered at Fort Knox, Ky., this week for a 
three-day conference with Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief of Armored Force, to discuss and study the reorganization of the 
armored divisions. The generals seated in the front row listening to General Devers speak are (left to right): Maj. Gen. Bruce 
Magruder, commanding the Ist Armored Division; Maj. Gen. Henry W. Baird, commanding the 4th Armored Division, Pine Camp 
N. Y.; Maj. Gen. Charles L. Scott, commanding the Ist Armored Corps, Fort Knox; Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr..,commanding 
the 2nd Armored Division, Fort Benning, Ga.; Brig. Gen. John S. Wood, commanding the Sth Armored Brigade, Sth Armored 


Division. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





Army Orders 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Kimble. Lt. Col. Frederick Von H., from 
Washington to Maxwell Field, Ala. 


White, Maj. Daniel B., from Uvalde, 
Tex., to Wright Field. 

Root, Maj. Charles B., from Uvalde, 
Tex., to Harlingen, Tex. 

Page, First Lt. Jerry D., from Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex., to Mission, Tex. 

Flack, First Lt. Rudolph E., from Mof- 


fet Field to MacDill Field, Fila. 
Farmer, First Lt. Walter W., from Ran- 
dolph Field to Uvalde. 
Molter, Lt. Col. Bennett A., from New 
Orleans to Dale Mabry Field, Fla. 
Umstead, Lt. Col. Stanley M., from 
Wright Field to Maxwell Field, Ala. 
Gross, Lt. Col. Mervun E., from Wash- 
ington to Maxwell Field. 
Barber, Maj. Frank H., from Stockton, 
Calif., to Lemoore, Calif. 
Kinsley, Maj. Wilbur E., from Patterson 
Field, Ohio, to Columbus, Miss. 
Eatherly, Second Lt. Claude R., from 
Langley Field, Va., to Pendleton, Ore. 
Hosford, Second Lt, Charles F., 3d, from 
Langley Field to Pendleton. 

Reeder, Second Lt. Edwin H., jr., from 
Langley Field to Pendleton. 
Stevens, Second Lt. Kenneth R., 
Langley Field to Pendleton. 
Jones, Col. Ulysses G., from Baer Field, 
Ind.. to Westover Field, Mass. , 
Reagan, Capt. Walter F., from Indian- 

apolis, Ind., to Columbus, Ohio. 
Kenny, Maj. John P., from Albuquerque, 
. M., to Midland, Tex. 

Garland, Maj. coon M., from Albu- 
uerque to Midland. 
anavew, Maj. James W., from Albu- 
querque to Lubbock, Tex. ‘ 
Doolittle, Maj. James H., from Detroit 
to Washington. p ; 
Newmyer, Second Lt. Alvin LeR., jr., 
from Langley Field, Va., to Washing- 


ton 
McBlain, Lt. Col. John F., from Wash- 
ington to Maxwell Field, Ala. 
McConnell, Maj. — P., from Maxwell 
ield to Washington. 
sieine. First Lt. Richard G.. from 
Kelly Field, Tex., to Harlingen, Tex. 
Follmer, Second Lt. Jacob, from Max- 
well Field to Chanute Field. 
Keefe, Second Lt, James M.., from Long 
Beach, Calif. to San Diego. Calif. 
Lovell Col. George A., Jr.. from Fort 
Sam’ Houston, Tex., to Mitchel Field, 


James C.. from Nash- 
Wright Field, Ohio. 


from 


N. Y. 
Bovd, First Lt. 
ville, Tenn.. to 


. First Lt. Harry J., from 
Belin Field, Fla.. to Geiger Field, 
Wash. 
CAVALRY 


Perry, Lt. Col. Donald S., from Washing- 
ton to Fort Riley, Kan. 


Terrell, Capt. a cC.. jr., from At- 
ta to Washington. 

einer. Capt. Payson &., from Albany, 
N. Y¥., to Washington. 


Johnson, Maj. William W., from Camp 
Forrest to Washington. 
Stark, First Lt. Alonzo F., from Fort 
Riley, Kan., to Fort Oglethorpe. Ga. 
Mullican, First Lt. John A., from Fort 
Riley, Kan., to Philadelphia. 
Meehan. Lt. Col. Charles G., from Fort 
Adamson, Capt. ae V., from Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Washington, : 
Bean, Capt. Charles R., from Camp Liv- 
ingston tb Kelly Field. 
Babcock, Ca Rs, D., 
Riley to Washington. 
4 t. Nathan, jr., from 
tayward, Second L thee, TT acton, 
from Fort 


from Fort 


Indiantown Gap, Pa., 
Hudgins, Capt. Ernest es Wie 
Knox to Washington. 
Sauer. Capt. Alvin, from aa Jackson 
to Arlington Cantonment. 
Huntsicker, First Lt. William P., from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Arlington Canton- 
ment. 


CHAPLAINS 


Walker, First Lt, William E., jr., from 
Stockton Field, Calif., to Higley, Ariz. 
Demmel, First Lt. Clyde K., from Camp 
Forrest to Fort Jackson. 
Konisky, First Lt. Edward J., from Fort 
Bragg to Fort Dix. 


Masin, First Lt. Francis A., from Bow- 
man Field to Fort Jackson. 
McCarthy. First Lt. Francis W., from 


Brooks Field, Tex., to Fort Benning. 
Peterson, First Lt. John R., from Camp 
Wheeler to Fort Benning. 
Wilder, Capt. Frank A., from Randoiph 
Field to Enid, Okla. 
Horner, First Lt. Raymond A., 
Randolph Field to Waco, Tex. 
McDaniel, First Lt. James E., from Ran- 
dolph Field to Lubbock, Tex. 
Tusk, First Lt. Thomas L., from Camp 
Edwards, Mass. to Fort Custer, Mich. 
“tedrick, Capt. Robert G., from Camp 


from 


Tiernan, Maj. L. Curtis, 
Bragg to Boston. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Paine, Lt. Col. Albert W., from Edge- 


wood, Md., to Atlanta, Ga. 
Deutermann, Maj. George J., from Fort 


from Fort 


Knox, Ky., to Edgewood. 
Alexander, First Lt. Hadsell E., from 
Fort Barrancas, Fla., to Washington. 
Collins, First Lt. James jr., from 


Eglin Field, Fla., to Washington. 
Koontz, First Lt. John D., from Camp 
Livingston to Washington. 

Turner, First Lt. Earl E., from Camp 
Beauregard, La., to Washington. 
McCurdy, First Lt. Howard E., 
San Francisco to Seattle, Wash, 


COAST ARTILLERY 


Dunn, Col. Walter K., from Fort Con- 
stiution, N. H., to Boston. 

Dawson, Lt. Col. Mark A., from Fort H. 
G. Wright, N. Y., to Fort Eustis, Va. 
Cannon, First Lt. Jay L., jr., from Fort 
Barrancas, Fla., to Washington. 
Clemens, Maj. George R., from Camp 
Beauregard, La., to Washington. 


from 


Smith, Capt. Lynn D., from San Diego, 
Calif., to Washington. 
Powell, First Lt. Harry C., from Fort 


Ontario, N. Y., to Dayton, Ohio. 
Thompson, First Lt. Joe F., from Camp 
Davis to Camp Tyson, Tenn. 

Harder, Maj. Arthur H., from Fort 
Hayes, Ohio, to Washington. 
Andrews,, Capt. Norman M., from Camp 
ulen, Tex., to Sherman, Tex. 
Hazelip, First Lt. Warner S., from Camp 
Haan, Calif., to March Field, Calif. 
Evans, Lt. Col. William D., from Atlanta 
to Washington. 

Remaley, Maj. John W. C., from Fort 
Eustis, Va., to Washington. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Borbidge, Maj. John J., jr., from In- 
diantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Pa., to Boling Field. 

Stewart, Maj. George W., from Hunts- 
ville Arsenal, Ala., to New Orleans. 
Oechsle, Maj. Elmer H., from Omaha to 


ort Peck, Mont. 
Heisler, First Lt. John A., 3d, from 
Baltimore to Richmond. 
Mengerink, First Lt. Cecil E., from 


Charteston, Ind., to Hopewell, Va. 
Hewes, First Lt. James M., from Ogden, 
Utah, to Muroc Lake, Calif. 


DENTAL CORPS 

Christiansen, Capt. Wayne F., from 
Camp Wolters to Albuquerque, N. M. 

Kersey, First Lt. Clarence C., from Fort 
Sill to Albuquerque. 

Laffier, Capt. Joseph A., from Ellington 
Field, Tex., to Fort Benning. 

Russell, First Lt. Gordon D., from Camp 
Lee to Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark. 

Toph, First Lt. Guy W., from Camp Lee 
to Camp Joseph T. Robinson. 

Loskot, First Lt. Frank L., from Fort 

ix, N. J., to Washington. 


ENGINEERS 


Graff, Capt. Hugh A., from Lacarne, 
Ohio, to Columbus, Ohio. 

Geoghegan, Capt. Joseph M., from Bos- 
ton to Washington. 

Pettigrew, Capt. William H., from Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to Richmond, Va. 

Davis, Capt. Charles S., jr., from Omaha, 
Neb., to Kansas City, Mo. : 

from Fort 


Shaw, Capt. Raymond G., 
Benning to Mobile, Ala. 
Gilbert, rst Lt. Philip P., from Camp 
Wolters, Tex., to Fort McIntosh, Tex. 
Kern, Capt. Edward P., from Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass., to Presque Isle, Me. 
Landberg, Maj. Edwin C., from Wright 
Field to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reilly, Maj. Joseph M., from Omaha to 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Miller, Capt. Jacob J., from Fort Belvoir 
to Washington. 
Shriver, Maj. Karl H., from Keesler 
Field, Miss., to Montgomery, Ala. 
Lustenberger, Maj. Ross D., from Gal- 
veston, Tex., to Nashville, Tex. 
Tuchler, Capt. Julius F., from, Fort Sam 
Hotston to Dallas. 
Howard, Capt. Clair L., from Joliet, Iil., 
to Newport, Ind. 
MacDermut, Capt. Charles K., from Fort 
Dix to Washington. 


Borbidge, Maj. John J., jr., from In- 
diantown Gap, Pa., to Washington. 
Branigan, Maj. Daniel A., from Camp 


Grant, Ill., to Chicago. 
Stewart, Maj. George W., 

ville, Ala., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Claiborne, La., to Atlanta. 


from Hunts- 


Oechsle, Maj. Elmer H., from Omaha, 
Neb., to Fort Peck, Mont. 
Powell, Capt. John M., from Lacarne, 


Ohio, to Columbus, Ohio. 
Lewis, Capt. Hobart H., from Sandusky, 


Ohio, to Lacarne. 
Heisler, First Lt. John A., 3d., from 
Baltimore to Richmond, Va. 
Mengerink, First Lt. ecil E., from 


Charlestown, Ind., to Hopewell, Va. 
McCauley, First Lt. John F., from Fort 
eet —- nee. 

Ww co t. James. M. 

Ee Utah. PpPtarce Lake, Calif. 
Shaffer, Second Lt. Allard W., 


Joliet, Lil., to Chanute Field, Ill 


from Og- 


from 





Barkley, Tex., g » Tex. 
Preaver. aa Ne MS aad # Gong 
en, 


‘sha, . , Kell 
sha, First Stop, Ke y 


n 
h S., 
Field to Ak S 


Devens, Mass., to New Orleans. 
Deforge, Capt. Alvan J., from Camp Ed- 
warils, Mass., to Bangor, Me. 
Morgan, Capt. Elmo R., from Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to Albuquerque, N. M. 
Oliver, Maj. Morace G., from Fort Dix 
to Columbus, Miss. 

Leary, Capt. Thomas A., from Fort Dix 
to Columbus, Miss. 

MacDermut, Capt. Charles K., from Fort 
Dix to Columbus, Miss. 

Kelly, First Lt. Edward C., from Fort 
Dix to Columbus, Miss. 

Draughon, Capt. Robert W., from Fort 
McIntosh, Tex., to Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Moeteeeeety. Lt. Col Albertis, from 
Childsburg, Ala., to Memphis, Tenn. 
Hahn, Maj. Cornman L., from Galveston, 
Tex., to Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Wilson, First Lt. Merle E., 
Francisco to Portland, Ore. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Follensbee, Lt. Col. Conrad G., 
Fort a to Fomine, 
“7. Rudolph, from Fort 
. Meade to ashington. 
Bigbie, First Lt. Douglas D., from Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., to Washington. 
Oates, Second Lt. Warder J., from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Olmsted 
Field, Fla. 
McCoy, Capt. Fleetwood M., from Bow- 
man Field, Ky., to Tuskegee, Ala. 
Turner, Capt. William L., from Bowman 
Field to Tuskegee. 
Burton, First Lt. Roscoe P., from Bow- 
man Field to Tuskegee. 
Stevenson, Maj. William W., from Camp 
Forrest to ashington. 
Todd, Maj. Harrison T., from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Washington. 
Arthur, First Lt. William H., from Fort 
Jackson to Columbia, S. C. 
Barbour, First Lt. James R.. jr., from 
Fort Jackson to Columbia, S. C. 
Bonhard, First Lt. Robert W.., 
Camp Forrest to Fort Benning. 
Gamble, First Lt. Richard J., from Meri- 
bian to Camp Beauregard. 


from San 


from 


from 


McSwain, First Lt. William B., from 
Fort Jackson to Columbfa, S. C. 
Munsey, First Lt. Charles W., from 


Camp Barkeley to Meridian. 

Pabst, First Lt. John, from Fort Bragg 
to Langley Field. 

Parrott, First Lt. Ben C., 

Barkeley to Meridian. 

Pearson, First Lt. Theodore T., 

Fort Ethan Allen to Great Bend, N. Y. 

Stanford, First Lt. Walter E., from Fort 

Jackson to Fort Benning. 

Strate, First Lt. Sterling J., from Camp 

San Luis Obispo to Paso Robles. 

Jeffers, Second Lt. James W., from Fort 
Sam Houston to Fort Benning. 

McPeak, Second Lt. William R., from 
Camp Roberts, Calif., to Salinas, Calif. 

Peterson, Second Lt. Richard L., from 
Camp Livingston, La., to Camp Beau- 


from Camp 


from 
Y 


regard. 

Purnell, Second Lt. Richard L., from 
Fort George G. Meade to Langley 
Field. 

Quinlan, Second Lt. Francis E., from 


Fort Ethan Allen to Fort Benning. 
Lynch, Capt. Andrew J. from Camp 
Forrest, Tenn., to West Point, N. Y. 
Whittington, Maj. William L., from Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., to Albany, N. Y. 
Easton, Capt. Harry D., jr., from Fort 


Bragg, N. C., to Washington. 
Gorman, Maj. John F., from Fort Dix 
to Macon, 


a. 
Lersch, First Lt. Henry W., from Fort 
Dix to Greenville, Miss. 
Drexler, Second Lt. Eric H., from Fort 
Dix to Moultrie, Ga. 
Sproul, First Lt. 


from Indian- 
town Gap, Pa. to Kelly Field 


Odland, Second Lt. Cliffors, from Fort 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., to Kelly 
Field. 

Gerloff, Capt. Charles A., from Camp 


Bowie to Sheppard Field. 
Lawhon, First Lt. Zi . from Camp 
Livingston, La., to Edgewood. 
Cave, Capt. Leslie C., from Camp Shel- 
by. Miss., to Arlington Cantonment. 
Richter, Capt. Bernard J., from Wash- 
ington to Sheppard Field, Tex. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Roberts, Capt. Theron E., from Omaha 
to Jefferson City, Mo. 

Clark, Second Lt. George R., from Val- 
dosta, Ga., to Maxwell Field. 
Ashenbrenner, First Lt. Peter J., 
Cam Murray, Wash., to 

Field. 
Wagner, Lt. Col. John R., from Fort 


from 
Maxwell 


George G. Meade, Md., to Wright 

Field, Ohio. 

Tenny, First Lt. Frank S., from Fort 
yeorge G. Meade to Arlington Can- 
tonment. 

INFANTRY 

Sampson, Col. Charles L.. from San 
Francisco to Eugene, Oreg. 

O'Grady, Lt. Col. Gerald E., from Fort 
Dix, N. J., to Aberdean, Md. 

Snook, Lt. Col. Russell A., froc Fort 
Dix to Arlington Cantonment, Va. 

Ordway, Maj. Godwin, jr., from Fort 


Benning, Ga., to Washington. 
Emerson, Maj. Orville E., from Savan- 


Wolters, Tex., to Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark. 
Wever, First Lt. Livingston R., from 
Fort Jackson, 8. C., to Fort on- 
mouth, J. 


Parbury, First Lt. Philip E., from Camp 
Wolters to Duncan Field, Tex. 
Jeffords, Capt. Sam E., from Fort Jack- 
son to Biloxi, Miss. 
McNeil, Lt. Col. Norman, from Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., to Camp Whee- 


ler, Ga. 
MacNeely, Maj. Carlton O., from Wash- 
ington to Fort ——~ 
Waite, Demont .» from Fort 
heri , to Washington. 
Smith, First Lt. Joseph L. jr., from Fort 
McClellan, Ala., to Washington. 
Morrison, First Lt. Franklin D., from 
vamp Shelby, Miss., to Scott Field, 


Dial, First Lt. William H., from Camp 
Blanding, Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla. 
Million, econd Lt. Donald A., from 
et St. Louis, Ill., to Lowry Field, 
/OLO. 
Harding, Maj. Arthur L., 
Idaho, to Washington. 
Farrar, Maj. Benjamin R., from 
Mason, Calif., to Portland, Oreg. 
Hamilton, Lt. Col. Lloyd L., from Fort 
Mason to “—— Blanding. 
Spooner, Lt. Col. Lloyd Fort 
Mason to Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Clark, Capt. Lemuel J., from Fort Jack- 
gon to Columbia, S. C. 
Adams, First Lt, Benjamin C., 
Fort Jackson to Columbia, . 
Berry, First Lt. Georve M., from Camp 
Barkeley, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla. 
Bone, First Lt. Jesse E., from Fort Ord, 
Calif., to Paso Robles, Calif. 
Carpenter, First Lt. Harold G., 
Camp Bowie, Tex., to Fort Sill. 
Clisham, First Lt. John W., from Fort 
Jackson to Columbia, 8S. C. 
Fort, First Lt. Francis L., from Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Langley Field. 
Foster, First Lt. Charles L., from Fort 
Jackson to Columbia, S. C. 
Landes, First Lt. Frank C., from Camp 
Shelby to Camp Beauregard, La. 
Martin, First Lt. Donald B., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Camp Beaure- 


from Boise, 


Fort 


from 


from 


from 


gard. 

Moore, First Lt. John W., from Fort 
Sill to San Antonio, Tex. 

O'Reilly, First Lt. Patrick C., from 


Camp Barkley to Meridian, Miss. 
Ott, First Lt. William D., from Camp 
Blanding to Jacksonville, Fla 


Shumake, First Lt. Lytle W., from 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson to Fort 
Benning. 

Tetzlaff, First Lt. Donald H., from 


Camp Blandiny to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Agier, Second Lt. Willtam B. from 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif., to Paso 
Robles. 

Bonner, Second Lt. Joseph C., from 


Camp Blanding to Jacksonville, Fla. 
Carew, Second Lt. John P., from Fort 
Benning to Atlanta. 
Gray, Second Lt. Russell E., from Camp 
Shelby to Fort Benning. 
Porter, Second Lt. Lambert C., 
Camp Forrest, Tenn., to 


from 
Fort Ben- 


ning. 
Stafford, Second L. from Camp Beaure- 
gard to Meridian. 
Tolson, Second Lt. Forrest T.., 
Fort George G. Meade to 
Field. 
Dennis, Col. Dallas D., from Camp 
Haan, Calif., to Fort Mason, Calif. 
Hunt, Lt. Col. George A., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Camp Joseph 
T. Robinson, Ark. 
Harton, Maj. William M., from Camp 
Murray, Wash., to Scott Field, Ill. 
Owenby, Maj. Carl L., from Orlando, 
Fla., to Washington. 
Williams, Maj. Garland H., from Edge- 


from 
Langley 


wood, Md., to Washington. 
Costello, Maj. Normando A., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Washington. 
Nelson, First Lt. Frederick A., jr., from 
Fort Benning to Washington. 
Coughlin, Col. Joseph V., from Fort 


ae Houston, Tex., to Camp Roberts, 

Salif. 

Rennagel, Lt. Col. Harry G., from St. 
Paul, Minn., to Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

Porch, Maj. Paul K., from Camp Wol- 





Moses, 


ters, Tex., to Fort McClellan, ap. 
Schunior, Capt, George E., from ® 


Witt, 


Hamilton, 
Roeber, Second Lt. Edward Mm. 


Banks, First Lt. John L., from 
Oates, First Lt. Joseph J., from 
Willin, First Lt. Robert R., from 
Lamb, Capt. John M., from Camp Bo 
Mack, Capt. 
Stein, Capt. Henry 


Burns, First Lt. Burton F., from @ 
Paxton, Lt. 
Lipscomb, Capt. Harold J., from 4 
Riddle, 
Fernandez, Capt. Claude E., from 
Drew, 
Marshall, 
Coon, 


Gaddis, Second Lt. Albert C., from 


Prescott, Capt. Brainard E., from 


Papa, Second Lt. Anthony E., from 
McAndrew, Col. Joseph A., from & 


Johnson, 


Bonde, First Lt. 


Galante, 
Bresler, Capt. Rubin R., from Fort 
Simons, 
Reis, 
Gap. 
Smith, 


s. 
Lame, First Lt. Louis A., from 


Kircher, First Lt. Theodore E., jr., fi 


Lattuada, Firs 
Roulhac, 


Rose, First Lt. Frederick A., from 
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Sam Houston to Washington, 
Capt. Lloyd R., from ie 

Crowder, Mo., to Fort McClellan. 
First Lt. Milton W., from 

Leonard Wood, Mo., to Washihges 

First Arthur §. ¢ 

Camp Blanding, Fla.,-to Camp 

er. 


rea 


J., to Dothan, Ala, : 


Fort Jackson, S. C., to Paterson 


Dix, N. 


Dix to Dothan. 
Dix to Dothan. 


Tex., to Sherman, Tex. 
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Bowie to Sherman. ’ 
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Johnson, Second Lt. Christopher ied to | 
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error 
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General 
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Livermore, La., to Kelly 
Col. Orson 
York to Washington. 


Field, Tex, 
+ from J 





a to Fort Benning, Ga. 
Capt. Walker M., from @ 
Blanding, Fla., to Washington, 

Un 


Station, La., to Washington, 
apt. Clyde W. jr,, from q 
. C., to Fort Crdok, Nebr, 
First Lt. Cordell, from @ 
Blanding to Washington. 
Second Lt. William R., 
Camp Wolters, Tex., to Wayne, Pg 


versit 







roft 


Vegas, Nev., to McCarran Field, 





Huston, Capt. Milburn L., from ; 
Jackson, 8S. C., to Fairfield, Ohio, | re 
Armstrong, First Lt. John L., from } 


Jackson to Fairfield. 


Dix, N. H., to Arlington Cantonn nial to 


Va. 
Daly, First Lt. John K., from Fort Dell NEW 





ens, Mass., to Arlington Cantonp I 
Pierce, First Lt. Monte K., from \ aad 

Bragg to Asenquee Cantonment. d en 
Goff, Second Lt. Paul, from Camp Polk 
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Capti 
r mor 
nister, 


La., to Arlington Cantonment, 
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Benning, Ga., to Washington. 

Johnson, Capt. Wayne, C., from ple ste 
Jackson, S. C., to Brooklyn, N, Y, Th 
Wilson, First Lt. Henry H. ‘jr. -. 
Clinton, S. C., to Camp Joseph mber 0: 
Robinson, Ark. . 
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Croft, S. C., to Fort McClellan, Al 
Henry C., from comed 


Leonard Wood, Mo., to Omaha, N tow 
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Keith, Maj. Donald M., from Washi 


ton to New Orleans. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Peter J., from 


to Denver, Colo. 


Capt. C 
Callan, Calif, 


voir, Va., to Maxwell Field. 
First Lt. Morton, from @ 
Forrest to MacDill Field. i 
Capt. Paul B., from Indi 

Pa., to Olmsted Field, Pa. 
Capt. Forrest F., jr., from 
pemows Gap to Westover 
as 


town Gap to Cowen Field, Idaho. 


Anschuez, First Lt. Robert R., y 
Denver to Fort Benning. 
Brown, First Lt. Wilson G., fi 


Springfield, Mo., to Fort Benning. 


Fort Francis E. Warren, yo., 
Fort Benning. 
Lt. Henry P., from 
Sill to Fort Benning. 

First Lt. George E., 
Denver to Fort Benning. 


(See ARMY ORDERS, Page 15) 
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Gloss covers. 








“Fort Custer in 
Story and Picture”’ 


The Perfect Souvenir 


Sixty-four pages and cover—more 
than 160 pictures of the Fort and 
nearby territory. A complete _his- 
tory of the Fort in detail from World 
War days to the present time 





A GOOD BOOK FOR FUTURE 
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FORTS PUBLISHING CO, 
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apoth Infantry ‘Ready’ 
Por Any Emergency 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The 26th Infantry Division is well- 
ipped and ready for any emergency, Maj. Gen. Roger W. Eck- 
4% of Belmont, division commander, told newspapermen at a press 


P) 


“The past year has been very profitable for the men as indi- 
sis and the division as a unit,” he said. 
|. ¥ ae a comprehensive and pro- 
e year of training. The sol- 
ee back from maneuvers in 
n C Carolinas hardened and well- 
sd to take part in any task they 
i} May be called to do.” 

d to the division’s train- 
» frog a. General Eckfeldt said 
m Can would undergo four months of 
x ssher training 
rsday. During this time, small 
be emphasized, 
errors will be corrected and un- 

t 4 tasks will be completed. 
eta General Eckfeldt in answer to a 
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PHOTO FINISHING 
16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLANGEMENTS 
Send 25c—Mail to 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE, West 





Leathertone frame and photo wallet only from your roll. 


Free photo album with first order. 





“The division has 





FILM—DEVELOPED 8 
" prints 25c. From No. 1 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Reprints, 
3 “As reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
MIDWEST PHOTO, ROOM 
573, Janesville, Wis. 


question as to whether the 26th Di- 
vision would be broken up if it were 
called for any emergency said it “is 
a combat division which will be used 
as a combat division and will not 
be broken up.” 

Division soldiers who were not 
granted holiday furloughs because 
of special duties will get their leaves 
and furloughs, being allowed to visit 
home for 10 days, the general said. 
He also said, as many men as pos- 
sible would be given weekend holi- 
days in the future. 


uality Guaranteed. Send for Mailing 
CAMERA CRAFT, Box 280, West 





Taos Prints each good negative in 
roll, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Fred N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. 
868H, Minneapolis. 
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eee a 80 Reprints, $1.00 
Rolls developea, ts eac 
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Douglas Phote Co., Springfield, 
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N. ¥. The quartet broke all records at this reception center for the 
oseph Maymber of brothers inducted at the same time. 

trom (ag. The four brothers, Harry, Frederick, Lloyd and Norman, were 
lan, somed into the Army here by two other brothers from their 
me town stationed at this center, Tech. Sgt. Arthur J. Herlt and 
Robert G. Herlt. 






two Free Enlargement Coupons, 25c. 
Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 1%4c. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
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EXCLUSIVE money making 
Sell military uniforms, 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PaLoW TOPS 


PENNANTS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
Te Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 


Camp § laliy Ce. 
1988 Mite Ae Bomb, KY. 
Dept. A-112 





SPECIAL OFFER. Your roll finished. Send for free 32-page catalog and 





March Military Equipment 
34th St., Dept. AT, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COWBOY SONGS. 


Each picture made 4x6. Enclose 30c 
and mail to Rexograph Photo Co., |< 
Box 99, Springfield, DL 





=’Break Enlistment Mark 


et ial to Army Times. 

NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—The four Leeper brothers of 
one, Pa., who mobilized for action against the enemy and volun- 
nent. d en masse for military service, have been sent from the Army 
eption Center here to the Air Corps at Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Captained by versatile, diminuitive Harry J. Leeper, who had a 
more of study before being ordained as a United Brethren 
ister, the four brothers reported to authorities here with the 
from sle statement, ‘We wanted to do our share together.” 








ROLL developed, 2 prints each good nega- (15 i 
tive (limit 16 prints), 342-G, Madison Ave., copies 1) PILGRIM, 
Box 149, Denver, c. 








FREE BOOKLET 
Better Pictures” 


“How To Take 
easy to get! Clip 
this ad and send trial roll with 25c¢ 
(coin). We send you promptly, post- 
paid, your booklet, developed nega- 
tives, your choice of *8 deckledged 
dated Raytone prints, 
entitling you to enlargements, or *2 


Archibald Black's 


STORY OF FLYING 


Here is the sweeping and Ray 


“FIRST AID” 
++ for your .. 
ELECTRIC 


RAZOR 
ALL MAKES 





Let us make your old electric shaver work 
like new! Guisantond repairs by factory = 
perts. Prompt service. Surprising! 


prices. Send in your razor for an nnn 


PACKARD Shaver Div, 480 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York City. 





packed chronicle of man's conquest of 
the air, beginning with his earliest as- 
pirations and ending with his plans for 
the future. Black tells of the early ex- 
eriments of Maxim, Langley, Curtiss, 
eppelin and the Wrights and of the 
trials of a budding industry. The author 
had had personal experience in avia- 
tion dating back to 1910; he knows avia- 


Raytone prints of each negative. 
Ray’s Photo Service, 
La Cross, Wis. 





ROLL DEVELOPED—16 Guaranteed 
Prints, 2 Coupons on Enlargements, 
25c. SMART PHOTO, Winona, Minn. 
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FREE Sample Photos, 
mailing envelope. Write today. Roll 
developed, 16 prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Star Photo Service, 20 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. A. T. 


100 reprints $1.00. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 professional 
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Curtiss and the Flying Boat 
Postwar Aviation Highlights 
Lindbergh, Byrd and Chamberlin 
Airways and Radio 
Photography and Other Uses 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


And 16 prints, or 8 prints 25¢ 
and 2 enlargementze............. 
REPRINTS... ..%e each, 100 for $1.50 

| CANDID 35mm Film es 


and 36 3x4 Prints. ............0000-0--$ 
18 Expesure Roll... - 


Free Mailing Containers 
MERCURY STUDIOS, Dept. 20 


109 N. DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, MH. 





tin Harrison to Fort Jackson. the ranks with the Army and based enlargements 25c. Prompt Suacentet Modern Air Transport 





First Lt. 





on the performance he delivers and 
the record he presents, 
selected as a candidate for a com- 
In cases where the ap- 
plicant has a limited formal educa- 
this can be outweighed by 
practical experience, 
and, most important of all, outstand- 
ing leadership ability. 


ea, Field, Ala., to MacDill Field. 
First Lt. Floyd M., 
Va., to Camp Joseph A 


ARMY TIMES 


Washington, D. C. 















Daily News Bldg., 
Military Lighters 





MEDICAL CORPS 


, First Lt. Nowell D., 
G. 


d; Ala. 
«Jr. ff , First Lt. Ronald W.., 
" yo., d Wood, Mo., to Camp Wheeler, 


Films Developed 
2 Sets Prints 


Choice of Army and 


on, First Lt. Edmond H., Beautifully Engraved | } 


ARMY SPECIAL 1!!1 


Films Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, cou- 
pon for your choice of either 2 
plain or 1 colored framed enlarge- 
ment, 25c. Everbrite reprints, 2¢ 
each. Handy mailers and further 
details upon request. 
FLASH FOTO FINISHERS 

Box _1122-F Minneapolis, Minn 











.. to Mac Dill Field, Civil Experience Counts 


Types of training and experience 


» Packed in Individual 7 
amp Forrest to Drew Field, Fila. - 








STATIONERY 





prove of special 





Reprinis 2c Each 


FILMDOM 


Sta. H Box-5070 Portland, Ore. 


A degree from an accredited 
college or university; 
experience in mechanical and engi- 
neering subjects; academic or prac- 
tical experience in accounting, busi- 
ness administration, 
merce, economics, 


| Novelty but a Relia- E 


to Fort Custer, Mich. 
, First Lt. Rowell, ns 


e. G, 
KE a ae 


Guaranteed. Order ’ 











. First Lt. Ronald W.., 


Brinker Sy Co. 
, to Camp Wheeler, 


Wood, 








Steubenville, Ohie 





PERSONAL STATIONERY 
100 Sheets-—100 Envelopes 
$1 delivered to you 
Size of paper 6x10% inches. Envelopes 
to match, Both printed with your name 
and address. Please remit with order to 
S. J. GOULD, MONTGOMERY, N. Y¥. 
Military Stationer 








a, First if. Edmund H., 




















p Davis, N 


, First Lt. 
Pp zprrest to Drew Field, Fla. 


. C., to MacDill Field, water or rail 
traffic management, 


industrial engineering, public utility 


“_the Best Investment 
|] Ever Made!” 


. General David L. 
Brainard, U. S. 


He referred to the $1,400 in Mem- 
bership Patronage Dividends he 
had received since joining 
. with a lifetime of 
similar benefits to come! 


Scores of other Army and Navy 
officers have written us unsolicit- 
ed testimonial letters of the finan- 
cial benefits they have enjoyed 
since joining. Our present roster 
of 257,000 members comprises a 
cross-section of both Army and 
. active, reserve and re- 
tired. 2,400 retail stores welcome 
their patronage. 


Leavenworth, “Kans., 
Wash. 


et eston, 


hospital management, 
ply accounts, Post Office work, and 


to Fort Custer, Mich. | mess management of large institu- 


First Lt. James H., 


Applications for admission to Of- 
ficer Candidate Schools are made 


responsibility for selection of can- 
didates is being placed in the hands 
of field commanders, 
being centralized in the War De- 
Applications are referred 
to an examining board of officers. 

To enter one of the schools, a let- 
ter of application must be submitted 
through unit commanders to Corps 
Area or Army Commanders. 


Albert A., from Fort George 
~ = - Bangor. Me. 
¥. te to 1 
, Capt. Gerald M., 
G. Meade to Maxwell Field. 

UPASS. upper, First’ Lt. Sidne 

to McChord Fiel 
Lt. William B., from Camp 











T Quality Above Everything 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo 
Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 
the best in photo finishing. We know our customers want 
the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 


Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain On 
Enlargements Cc 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT x. X. 





aie Second Lt. fas E., from Dover, 
t 1 seed C., from Denver to 


Naramore, Maj. Stuart, from Hartford, 
Conn., to Fort Riley, Kans. 


You, too, may be eligible for mem- 
bership. One fee of three dollars 
($3.00) entitles you to membership 
patronage dividend benefits for a 


rm Ss Lt. Sidney 5. 
>, Dimnet t LR 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements Only OU c 





4 2 Field, , Wak 


ti DEPARTMENT 
Pomaward. from Washington 


There are no further 
dues or assessments. 
for a free copy of our “Invitation 
to Membership” folder oe full 


Kimpel, Second Lt. hn ae I D., from Car- 


ington to Seattle, Wash. 
i Second Lt. a i? 





Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 
tact Print from each negative. (No en- 
largement included) 


eos 30c 





Clevejand, Ohio, to Lacarne, Ohio. 
Meckstroth, Second Lt. +9 
Cleveland to Edgewood, 


JUMBO PICTURES 


The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from .negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 


8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c, 
20¢ 


ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


rst Lt. Roy E., jr. 
» Second Li 
ing to Was 
Second Lt. Joseph B., gem Fort 
ae a youngest 


to eee Dass. 


t. Roy Cc. from Camp 








ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 














Please send one FREE copy of 
“Invitation to Membership” folder 
and other information relating to 
benefits I will receive as member 
of your organization. 


ngton 
_ Ww., from Washing- 


Watertown Arsenal, Meg. 


Lt. 18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 
Box, 14 6 Ue " ? Minhedrolig, Miani | 


. 35mm 
36 ¢«xposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Col ura F., 
Bak, wali,» 
bane, ‘yes 
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Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 
ment or two plain enlargements from Out OU 

best negative Cc 
Contact Prints without Jes San 3c each 
100 or more 1'/2c each 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
Fine Grain Developing 


Prints — No Free Enlargements 
18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
18 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
Exp. No. 135:35mm Without Refill $1.50 
70c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
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Red Light 
Is Best 
In BO 


Extensive tests by the Corps of 
Engineers have revealed that un- 
der blackout conditions, a deep 
red light is much more satisfac- 
tory than the widely accepted 


blue light, the War Department 
said this week. 


“Blue,” the Chief of Engineers 
vise@ the Adjutant General, 
mor® easily observed from the 
and is less helpful to ground 
tivities than any other color.” 

At least one European country now 
at war, apparently as the result of 
invettigation, has abandoned blue il- 
lumifiation in recent weeks after 
more than two years of use under 
blackout conditions. 

Devp red is less visible from the 
air, 4;ives better illumination on the 
ground and aids the eyes in becom- 
ing and remaining adapted to near 
or tétal darkness. A person stepping 
from deep red illumination into dark- 
ness suffers little discomfort. 

Hewever, there are practical dis- 
advantages to the indiscriminate use 
of red light. The possibility of con- 
fusi¢n with tail lights exists if deep 
red ‘were used for lights on motor 
vehitvles. Since red illumination is 
not Normal, it may, if not properly 
used betray the installation which is 
to b? concealed. In addition, due to 
the value-of the materials involved, 
the supply of red glass may be lim- 
ited, and this in turn would limit 
the use of dee red illumination for 
blackout purposes to that which may 
be #chieved by use of paint. 

The practicability of the use of 
proyerly hooded, low intensity white 
ligh? in lieu of colored illumination 
shov:d not be underestimated. All 
facters considered, properly hooded 
low intensity white light is more 

~Benérally applicable to blackout il- 
lum{nation problems than colored il- 
lumtnation. . 

Bézun last July, the Engineer 
Corrs tests just concluded were car- 
ried on at Moreland Hills, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, at Lakehurst Naval Air Sta- 
tion in cooperation with the Navy 
Depsrtment, and in the laboratories 
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of the General Electric Company, 
Cleveland. ° 
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Croft 
Capers 
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CAMP CROFT, S. C.—They’re still 





WAR LORD of the 39th Infantry, Col. William R. Schmidt was 
sketched on maneuvers by Cpl. James A. Ernst, regimental 
artist. Ernst, whose work has appeared frequently in Army 
Times, was recently transferrd from Fort Bragg, N. C., to the 
Army War College in Washington. 








Pals! 


MATHER FIELD, Calif.—The Sac- 
ramento Solons, baseball pride of 
Sacramento in the Pacific Coast 
League, literally gave the shirts off 
their backs to the Mather Field 
Baseball Club when it donated a 
complete set of ten uniforms to the 
Mather Club. 

Jay Kelchner, scout for the St. 
Louis Cardinals, of which the Sacra- 
mento outfit is a farm, and Set. A. L. 
Fulwider, manager of the Mather 
nine, were instrumental in obtaining 
the uniforms from Phil Bartelene, 
President of the local club. 





Engineers Present 


Vaudeville Show 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—A vaude- 
ville show, “Combateers,” was pre- 
sented by soldiers of the 10lst Engi- 
neers this week in the regimental 
recreation hall under the direction of 
Maj. Edmond C. Dow, recreation of- 
ficer. 

Vocal and _ instrumental solos, 
recitations, tap dances, imitations 
and chorus singing comprised the 
two-hour show. 

The history of the 10lst Engineers 
were given by Pvt. James Lowthers. 
A fifteen-man chorus, led by Pvt. 
Charles P. Humphrey, sang three 
numbers, featuring “The Engineers 
Song.” Pvt. William Whitcraft was 
accompanist. Sgt. Louis Mazzetti 
was master of ceremonies. 





‘Young Harry’ Meets Clipper 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Private 
Harold Cohen, Camp Blanding in- 
fantryman, had a girl friend back 
home in Danbury, Conn., who “won- 
dered” how he would look with a 
mustache. 

For months Private Cohen careful- 
ly nursed his upper lip. He even 
had it trimmed by a professional 
barber. Then hé got the long-await- 
ed furlough. 

He returned to Camp Blanding 
minus the hirsute adornment. 





By Pvt. William W. Wadel 


part of basic training for enlisted 
men selected on the basis of their 
previous education, experience, and 
general aptitude as indicated by spe- 
cialized tests. 


laugAing about the Croft MP who For several months the Camp 
told a corporal he had stopped for|Grant school was the only Army 
spetling that his driver‘s license |™edical department clerical train- 
was ho good because it expired April |ing institution in the nation. Re- 


3, 1815. It took some effort of self- 
“control before the corporal was able 
to tell the MP that this date was 
when he was born in an ‘area when 
he ad no need for a driver’s per- 
St... « And here’s another one 
thaf’s liked here: The Camp Croft 
librsry was given a book recently 
by & Lincoln, Ill., fraternity. It was 
“Gore With the Wind.” That ought 
to 6nd GWTW stories for good.... 
Plazs are under way at Croft for the 
formation of a Golden Gloves team 
to enter the mid-February bouts 
now being arranged in Charlotte, 
N. €2... According to the librarian 
of the 4747-volume post library, 
Cro*t soldiers like to read. Since 
the library was opened last May a 
tote: of 21,739 books have been bor- 
row$#d by trainees. October was the 
peak month when 4341 books were 
charged out. .. . Chaplains of Camp 
Croft are now going to school, but 
not in the little red schoolhouse of 
legend but in pine-wall class rooms. 
They're taking a total of\J2 courses 
with 26 class periods. Their work 
includes everything from administra- 
tion to rules of land warfare and 
defense against chemical warfare. 
... Trainees will be taking college 
work soon, too, if a plan sponsored 
by Converse college, Spartanburg, 
goes over. They hope to be able to 
offer Croft soldiers 97 courses un- 
der 20 groupings. Practically every 
subject imaginable is offered. Even 
a course in sewing can be had, not 


to mention genetics and eugenics of 
. . Camp Croft will co- 


the frog. . 
operate with 
in sponsoring 
talks. on world events since 1931 
for its military personnel. 


Soldier Turns Page in Show 


thes War Department 





CAMP BLANDING, Fla—A Camp 
Blanding soldier, on furlough, was 


taking in a movie at Waterbury, 
Conn,, when a doctor was paged 
from the stage. 

Temporarily forgetting that he was 


no longer in his company street, the 
idier screamed a repetition of the 
Sector's name 


a series of educational 


cently, however, another was estab- 
lished at Camp Barkeley, Tex., mod- 
eled after the local school. 

Down through the years no previ- 
ous attempt was made to afford 
specialized training for clerks in the 
medical department. Instead, sol- 
diers with a good general. back- 
ground were placed in various of- 
fices to fill existing vacancies by 
learning as they went along through 
their own experience and through 
“catch-as-catch-can” instruction from 
predecessors and superior officers. 

With the speeding up of the mili- 
tary progress last year, the pressing 
need for more and more medical de- 
partment clerks became apparent. As 
a result, the War Department re- 
solved to establish its first medical 
department clerical school here, to 
be operated in connection with the 
regular basic training program. 

Lieutenant Heads It 

Selected to found the school was Lt. 
C. M. Prince, then stationed at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo. He was sent to the Medical 
Field Service School at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., and upon graduation 
he came here and was detailed to 
set up the school. 


Darn That Soldier! 
USO Unit’s Motto 


CAMP BLANDING, Fia. — No 
longer do men stationed at_ Camp 
Blanding have to struggle with such 
feminine details as sewing on but- 
tons or mending socks, for the But- 
ton Hole Club of Starke has taken 
over these duties for them. 

The organization formed by Miss 
Margaret Erskine, a director of 
Starke USO Club, has solicited the 
aid of local women to perform the 
bachelor services for soldiers. All a 
man has to do is to bring his mend- 
ing to the USO headquarters on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

But Miss Erskine plans to have 
regular sewing day at the camp’s 
three service clubs and men who 
care to learn the fundamentals of 
be taught how to 
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CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Nearing the end of its first year of opera- 
tion, the Army Clerical School at Camp Grant, oldest of the only 
two institutions of its kind in medical replacement centers, has 
trained nearly 1200 students since its activation 

The schooling has been given as af 


early in 1941. 





“The job was tremendous,” the 
lieutenant recalled, “because there 
was no precedent to follow and all 
the courses had to be organized from 
the bottom up.” . 

Aided by 2nd Lt. Paul E. Byrd, 
who was transferred here from 
Wright Field, O., Lt. Prince outlined 
each course in the entire curriculum. 

“From the outset the course of 
study was designed to afford special- 
ized trainifg for selected enlisted 
men of the medical department as 
general Army clerks, trained to pre- 
pare military records, reports and 
returns peculiar to their own depart- 
ment and to operate such office ma- 
chines as the typewriter and mimeo- 
graph,” the lieutenant explained. 

After the training program and 
lectures were accepted by Col. J. H. 
Davidson, then camp commander, and 
Maj. John F. Bohlender, plans and 
training officer, and sent to the War 
Department for final approval, Lieu- 
tenant Prince supervised the remod- 
eling of buildings in the 28th Bat- 
talion which originally were con- 
structed for use as regular company 
units. 

Civilians Teach 

Final preparations were completed 
late in March and three civilians 
were engaged as typing instructors. 

Within a short time the teaching 
and administration staff was _ in- 
creased to include Lt. Kenneth P. 
Akers, Charles P. Woodbury, Mau- 
rice Burns, Clarence E. Oesterle, 
Charles W. Reese and Orville Piehn, 
civilians; Corporals Milton Kutlov, 
Walter Lehr and Ross Fairchild, and 
Pvt. Robert Lowe 

At the outset the civilians were 
engaged by the Illinois Board of Vo- 
cation education, but at the present 
time they are civil service employes 
hired by the War Department. J 

After the school had been in oper- 
ation four months the officers, with 
the aid of various instructors, com- 
piled an instructors’ guide to aid in 
preparing daily lessons and to per- 
mit variations in lectures from orig- 
inal schedules in order to meet 
emergencies without disrupting the 
general plan of instruction. 

At the present time 1150 students 
have matriculated in the school and 
292 others have received training as 
specialists. In all, 13 classes have 
been graduated. 

Progress Report 

Value of the training to both the 
Army and to the enlisted men who 
attended is attested by evidence 





Train 1200 Medic Clerks in Yr. 


Lieutenant Prince’s files. 

A message from Sgt. William A. 
Voehl at the 215th General Hospital, 
Fort Custer, Mich., said that of 12 
men sent there, one was appointed 


tech. sergeant, one staff sergeant, 
and the others privates first class 
with specialist ratings. Another 
from the 214th General Hospital, 


Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., list- 
ed two sergeants and seven privates 
first class with specialist ratings, 
and the third, from the 213th Gen- 
eral, Hospital, Camp Bowie, Tex., 
indicated three men had been ap- 
pointed sergeants and two others 
corporals. 

Virtually all of the other gradu- 
ates have received ratings, but no 
records on them have been kept in 
the school office. 

Success of the Camp Grant clerical 
school and its program was fmdicated 
when Camp Barkeley officials, in or- 
ganizing the Army’s second medical 
department clerical school, adopted 


































































































Call For * 
Officers 
In West — 


SAN FRANCISCO—aql 
commanders in the Wes 
Theater of Operations F 
rected this week to canvases 
commands for men qualifi 
be trained as officers 
Army. 

The directive, issued at thet 
quarters of the Western 
Command and Fourth Arms 
vides for applications by -¢ 
men to attend the schools ¢ 
ed by the various arms and § 
of the Army. “ 

Applicants will appear 
amining boards and those 4 
to attend the Officer 
Schools will be commissioneg: 
ond lieutenants upon g 
from the schools. The direct 
ulates that in the event an 
possesses qualifications for @ 
of the service other than the 
which he is serving he ; 
in,either or both branches, 

The principal qualifications 
rollment is leadership. To be 
ed, the enlisted man must 
onstrated this quality du 
active service in the Army, 

An applicant’s mental fit 
determined by an exam 
known as the Army General 
fication Test which is given 
enlisted men regardless of 
or not they seek to attend 
the Officer Candidate Schog 
be considered the applicant 
have passed this test with a 
not less than 110. 

Candidates shall be not 
22, nor more than 28 years 
on the date of termination 
course for which application ig 
except that any enlisted mé 
originally entered the sem 
through induction, or whose o 
enlistment in any command 
Army of the United States ¥ 
or after August 27, 1940, @ 
reenlisted on or after A 
1940, after a lapse of at 
year since last discharge 
vious enlistment, shall be 
provided he will be less 
years of age at the termir 
the course. 


Old Methods Still 


Soldier Swains 1 


CAMP BANKELEY, T 
mance is in the groove in Ca 
A, 120th Quartermaster 
and for a reason. 

While the boys were m 
in Louisiana they found a 
old love letters bound with} 
in a deserted plantation he 
the town of Boyce. ; 

The letters were signed 
and written in 1913 by a se 
was in Cuba, separated fi 
sweetheart and pretty da 
about it. His letters were 
sweet nothings which the 
Company A _ painstakingly” 
down in their own letters 
friends back home—and with 
lent results. 





par 





the system and principles set down 
by Lt. Prince and his staff. 


There have been six 
Company A recently. 












prestas - “also 
sew" Steet and mend a found in three letters from former 
lier," picked. at random from 


WINNER of the $25 first prize in the national Army ® 
raphy Contest, sponsored by the Hobby Guild of Ame 
New York, is Pvt. Charles Ferrie of Co. K, 47th Info 
Fort Bragg, N. C.. Here he is at work in the fields 































































































































